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Not caught to {- eaven in splendor like thy Son, 


Amidst a blaze of glory and of light 
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And seemed to show the joys of Sleaven begun 

On earth. ‘T"hy fair A\ssumption Was when none 
M ght see the manner of thy heavenward flight : 

\\ ithin the solemn, still aludean night 


"hy spirit broke its bonds, and glory won. 


Weeping, they left thy stainless body in 
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[he solemn tomb, but at the morrow s birth 
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H aven thy prayers for ever will endure. 
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FATHER FALCONER’S VICTORY. 


FATHER FALCONER’S VICTORY. 
BY CLAUDE M. GIRARDEAU. 


*HE schooner from Charleston came tacking up 
the river to make the plantation landing. 

Beyond the pale yellow-green willows of the 

canal rose the tall chimney of the rice-barn, 

# solitary and conspicuous in the intense flatness 

of the landscape. 

A negro, carrying a small trunk, went ashore as the schooner 
made fast, followed by another black shouldering a large box, 
in his turn succeeded by a young white man wearing the glasses 
of a myopic student and a most indifferent suit of home-made 
clothes. The captain of the little craft cast a reflective smile in 
their direction ; himself hailing from Eastport, he had been the 
cynical recipient of the young man’s confidence. 

As the three went in Indian file up the green lane, through 
the rice-fields, and past the stable to the house, the owner of 
the trunk and box looked eagerly about him, stopping every 
now and then on a canal embankment to observe the slaves at 
work in the ditches. The sun was hot and the work was heavy, 
so they. wore dull-colored cotton breeches rolled above the 
knee. Above their waists—nothing. But the stranger dis- 
covered that the black or brown man does not look naked 
when uncovered. His color is a garment. 

“T should think it was pretty hard work,” he said to one 
of the ditchers. The man pulled a woolly forelock, glanced 
over his sweating shoulder, grinned, and answered : 

“Oh, no, mossa”’; then fell to digging again. The driver 
sauntered by and glanced with conscious disdain at the puny 
figure overlooking the field. He himself was a superb West- 
Indian, black as soot, fine as ebony, his plaited rawhide lash 
coiled snakewise around his arm. The white man sighed and 
went on, catching up directly with the luggage-bearers, who 
were waiting for him, dripping in the sunglare. 

“T am sorry I kept you standing in the heat,” he said. 

They looked at each other under their brows, showing their 


teeth. 
“Oh, no, mossa!” they murmured, taking up the line of 


march again. 
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On a slight rise of ground they entered the park of live-oaks 
and magnolias, whose festoons of Spanish moss swung in the 
sea-wind. The young man lingered a little over the scarlet-lac- 
quered footbridge spanning a canal filled from lip to lip with 
nympheza, pink and blue and white. 

It might have been a bit of foreground near Hikone. The 
azaleas were in blossom, dazzling alleys of flamboyants under 
the hoary oaks. Through the bridal bouquets of the camellia- 
japonicas adorning the path glinted the silver sheet of the 
fish-pond, set like a jewel in its bezel of pierced marble brought 
from France two hundred years before. The distant levels of 
land were emerald with the vivid green of young oats, where 
sheep were feeding in white and purple patches of. light and 
shade. Overhead a glorious sky, blue as a dream of paradise. 
Beyond the park lifted a tower of fantastic proportions, its 
Chinese roof crescented, its vane a golden dragon, its panelled sides 
picked out in vermilion, blue, and green. The house stretched 
away from the tower to the left; a curious, crawling array of 
rooms one story high, uneven of roof, with unexpected doors 
and casements; a confusion united only by the endless piazza. 

There was something so bizarre in this conjunction the ap- 
proaching visitor took off his glasses, rubbed them vigorously, 
put them on again, and was apparently surprised to behold 
again the vision. The mansion was solid if grotesque. A negro 
woman, wearing the inevitable Madras, met the men at the 
piazza ‘steps. 

‘“Go ’roun’ to de back,” she said in a sweet, subdued voice 
to the negroes; then drew forward a bamboo chair. 

“Ef you'll set heah, sah,” she continued softly to the young 
man, ‘‘Cunnel Chester be out in a minute.” 

She curtsied profoundly and went away noiselessly. 

The doorway suddenly filled with the overflowing bulk of a 
man six feet four inches in height, and but a little under three 
hundred pounds in weight. His face was featured clearly and 
of a wholesome ruddiness, yet not exactly good-natured, for 
there was too much self-satisfaction in it. His hazel eyes were 
shallow and set too close together; his mouth concealed by a 
red mustache that hung in heavy points far below his shaven 


chin and cheeks. He wore a loose black velvet coat beauti- 
fully embroidered. His manner was self-sufficient and pompous 
to an overpowering degree. 


He stood for a moment only, regarding the new-comer, one 
hand in a pocket, the other holding an end of his mustache. 
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“Mr. Butterworth?” he inquired affably in the clear Eng- 
lish of the Carolinas. “I suppose you came up on the Rice. 
Bird ?” 

The pale young man rose most awkwardly. 

“Yes; I came from Charleston on the schooner. I—” 

He paused, abashed, for Colonel Chester was scrutinizing 
him with speculative amusement. 

“ Ah! you doubtless prefer the sea? I believe the New- 
Englanders generally do.” 

He took a seat on the joggling board facing his visitor, his 
weight making it sag and creak ominously. A little girl slipped 
like a shadow from a corner of the gallery and nestled under 
his arm, peering at the young man with immense dark eyes. 

“The sea, yes,” murmured Butterworth ; “ but—but—” 

“But not the Ashley River?” supplied the colonel, smiling 
genially. “I dare say you would not like the coach any better, 
sir. I prefer the schooner, myself. But then—” he glanced 
down at his huge bulk and then at Butterworth, who colored 
like a school-girl, His undersize was a sore point with him. 
Perhaps Chester suspected it. 

“ This is one of your pupils, sir,” the colonel continued, put- 
ting the little girl on his knee. She hid her face in her auburn 
curls. 

“T thought,” the young man began hurriedly, “that there 
were boys?” 

“So there are. Two of the most rampageous rascals, sir, 
you ever saw. Two boys and a girl, and Latin and Greek for 
all of them, sir.” He pinched the hidden cheek. ‘ What do 
you say to that, p’tite?”’ 

A portly colored woman came softly up to them. 

“Well, Pavilion, what is it?” 

“Miss Isabel say that if the young gentleman would like to 
go to his room, sir—?” 

She curtsied again and cast an interrogative glance at the 
young gentleman. 

“Yes, thank you,” said Butterworth, springing to his feet. 
‘“I—I am rather unpresentable, I fear. I—” he stopped con- 
fused, as he usually did. 

“Then, sir, if you will come with me? 

He followed her into the hall, and the colonel pushed away 
his little daughter’s screening curls and whispered at her ear. 
She put a delicate cheek against his and they laughed together. 
Pavilion opened the door of a room in the third floor of the 


” 
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tower and curtsied low as Butterworth passed her to enter. 
Her eyes travelled comprehensively around. She paused with 
her hand on the door-knob to say: 

“T think, sir, you will find everything you desire, sir. But 
if wot, there is a bell-rope, and one of the servants or I will be 
at hand.” 

“Thank you,’ 
language. 

A faint smile, instantly suppressed, flittered across her serene 
face. He took an impulsive step toward her. 

“You look well cared for, and apparently you have had 
certain advantages in education. But—are you happy? Tell 
me truly—are you happy?” 

Pavilion put one foot beyond the threshold. 

“Berry happy, sir,” she said hurriedly, forgetting her 
English. ‘‘Is—is dat all, mossa?” 

She did not wait for a reply, but closed the door in a jiffy 
and went quickly down stairs. Butterworth took a seat by a 
window overlooking the park and distant rice-fields and fell to 
musing. 

“What can I do for these people?” he thought; ‘‘ how can 
I help them? how can I get at them?” 

His eyes fell on his box of books in a corner of the room. 

There was no customs official at the plantation landing, 
otherwise the box would have been contraband. 

Toward evening a spruce mulatto came to offer his services 
as valet, but Butterworth was already dressed for dinner. The 
mulatto smiled to himself as he scrutinized the tutor’s toilet. 

“ De ladies, sah,” he observed insinuatingly, ‘‘are in ebenin’ 
attiah. De cunnel—”’’ he waved a hand with a white palm 
airily, words failing him. 

But the tutor was not concerned about his clothes or the 
lack of them. It was enough that his black stock was neat 
and his pale brown hair carefully puffed over his ears. He 
settled his glasses, cleared his throat, and said nervously : 

“Won’t you sit down a moment?” 

The mulatto started visibly and stared. 

‘““Me, sah >—Set down, sah?” 

“Yes; I would like to talk to you.” 

Felix glanced over his shoulder at the door. 

“Oh, no, mossa. I couldn’ t’ink ob settin’ down in yo’ 
presence, sah, ef yah kindly excuse me, sah. I been brung up 
to know bettah dan dat, sah.”’ 


’ 


replied Butterworth, astonished at her correct 
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“Don’t be afraid, man,” said Butterworth, a little con- 
temptuously; “be a man for once. For God’s sake, forget for 
awhile that you are a slave.” 

The mulatto actually grew pale. He mechanically sat down 
on the box of books and stared fixedly at the white man, who 
began to talk. It was the one subject on which the little tutor 
could be eloquent. He shut his eyes and conjured up the 
memorable scene at the Park Street Church two years before. 

Words inspired by that recollection sprung to his lips and 
found utterance in a burning torrent. The colored man listened 
as children listen to ghost stories in the dark. A tap at the 
door made him jump to his feet like a marionette. 

“Come in,” said Butterworth, who had forgotten the time. 

A colored woman opened the door. 

“ Dinnah gwine be sarved d’rectly, sah.” 

As the tutor went out she glanced at the mulatto. 

“Whar you a-been, Felix, all dis time?” she asked, under 
her breath, with a certain significance. ‘“ De cunnel been a-ring 
fuh yuh fuh de las’ ha’f hour.” 

“T been a-he’pin’ Mistah Buttahworth,” stammered Felix; 
but his manner betrayed him. 

“ A-he’pin’ him tek out he clo’es an’ knock open he box?” 
she retorted meaningly, looking into the room. 

Felix said nothing. 

“T reck’n yuh been a-he’p him git ready fuh dinnah,” she 
continued. 

They looked at the figure descending the stairs ahead of 
them, and burst into an agony of suppressed laughter. The 
woman from sheer deviltry, the man from nervousness and ap- 
prehension. 

A black boy in Turkish trousers and turban opened the door 
of the drawing-room as Butterworth paused in the hall, per- 
suading himself to go in. A subdued sound of voices and low 
laughter increased his timidity. At first glance the long, hand- 
some room seemed full of people, and after the anguish of 
introduction, pompously performed by the colonel, he shrank 
into the shadow of a dark curtain and wiped the mist from 
his eye-glasses. 

The colonel, in semi-military “‘attiah,” was by far the most 
imposing figure in the room, but what his wife, Mistress Ches- 
ter, lacked in height, she made up for in breadth. Just above 
her sweet and rosy face, where her hair was parted, was set a pink 
japonica fastened with a fillet of pink ribbon to the chignon, 
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whence fell a Niagara of auburn curls, “ natural” and otherwise. 
Her costume was nothing but a flounced and figured muslin, 
but what with the light of the prismed chandelier falling upon her 
dimpled bare arms and bosom, her voluminous spread of petti- 
coats and profuse adornments of pink japonicas, the little tutor 
would have sworn she was in ball-dress and covered with  dia- 
monds. Besides these two and their three children, the boys on 
each side their mother in velvet suits, the girl on a stool near 
her father, there were others in the room to whom Butterworth 
now turned his attention. One, a man, was seated before Mis- 
tress Chester, making her laugh heartily, though quietly, over 
some amusing story. The other, a woman, sat in a deep chair 
by the fireplace, glancing up occasionally at the colonel, who 
leaned on the mantel-piece, drawing together the ends of his 
mandarin mustache below his chin with a conspicuous white 
hand. 

The tutor poked his head out like a turtle from the curtain, 
to get a better view of them. The woman’s face was illumined 
by the red flare of burning fragrant pine-cones. The little girl, 
adoring her from the hassock, was her diminished replica, a 
faithful miniature of line and color, except for the auburn 
curls. 

Miss Ferrol’s blue-black hair was so smooth it might have 
been a satin cap on her graceful head, but for a faint ripple in 
the outline on either side her low forehead. Its great length 
was plaited and pinned close behind her ears, the tips only of 
which could be seen. The young lady rightly: judged that its 
beauty needed no adornment. Like her sister, she wore a 
much-beflounced muslin, tamboured, but with the addition of a 
rich lace bertha and a set of rose-colored cameos, exquisitely 
carved, that became her wonderfully. She half reclined in the 
deep velvet chair, one porcelain-like hand hanging over its broad 
arm, a cameo bracelet fitting her wrist closely. Presently she 
lifted a rice-paper handscreen between her complexion and the 
leaping blaze, turned her long neck slowly and shot a dark 
glance in the direction of the window curtain. The little tutor 
shrank back again, but she caught the gleam of his owlish 
glasses and smiled to herself. 

He sat opposite her at the dinner-table with a child on each 


side of him ; and what with her occasional attention, the startling 
questions at intervals from right and left, the strange unusual 
cookery, and the presence of the negro butler and serving-men, 


the young man’s appetite vanished. 
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He finally escaped, he scarcely knew how, into the drawing. 
room again; but later on there came a rustle behind him—she 
wore thirteen petticoats and all were starched—and Miss Ferrol 
sank down upon the sofa beside him, looking like a huge lace- 
papered bouquet. 

“T believe Brother Archibald said that you were from Mas- 
sachusetts?” she said in her soft, laughing voice. 

“Yes, ma’am,” he murmured desperately. “I was—I am— 
that is to say, I was graduated from Harvard in—in—” 

“So we understood,” she replied sweetly; “and I hope you 
will have an easier time teaching the children than I had.” 

“You!” *he exclaimed, surprised. 

She turned her face slowly, giving him the benefit of every 
phase of her beauty, from new moon to full. 

“Yes; would you not take me for a school-ma’am? I un- 
dertook to lead them in the pleasant paths of wisdom for a 
short while only. They were three to one, each desired a 
different road, so I surrendered at discretion.” 

“ Then,” said the little tutor with a heartfelt sigh that amused 
her intensely, “I do not see how I can hope to succeed where 
you have failed.” 

Miss Ferrol leaned back carefully and laughed. 

“T did not intend to discourage you. I failed because I 
was unfit for success, I daresay. . . . I believe I would like 
to go to school with the children myself.”’ 

“Oh! would you?” he exclaimed boyishly; “that would 
be—”’ 

Stopping short in confusion at his own audacity. 

“Yes, that would be—?” inquired Miss Ferrol slyly. 

“Very pleasant,” he concluded lamely—‘ for me, that is,” 
he added after taking thought. 

She put her rosy finger-tips to her lips and laughed like a 
child. The young man had imagined her haughty; in reality, 
and at nearer range, she was charming. 

Just at this critical point, in his opinion, Mr. Gillon, who 
had entertained Mistress Chester before dinner, now held forth 
to the company, which had been augmented by the arrival of 
the family doctor and a neighboring planter. This last, hand- 
some and imperious, had cast many an impatient look in the 
direction of the sofa where the tutor was innocently admiring 
the face beside him. 

“Yes, sir,” Gillon was saying oratorically, as if rehearsing 
a speech, “in reply to men like Garrison and his ilk, all / have 
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to say is, God Almighty made it so, sir. He made the white 
man and he made Africa and he put the black man there, 
and then he said to the white men, ‘Gentlemen, help your- 
selves!’”” He waved his hand presumably in the direction of 
Africa. A smile and a murmur of acquiescence ran round the 
room. 

Butterworth’s lip curled. He was indeed young, and it did 
not seem possible that a reasonable human being could be 
guilty of such utterance. Puritan New England had used sub- 
stantially the same reasoning in other and far different regard, 
but it is not given even to a Harvard graduate to be always 
necessarily logical. 

“Do you believe that?” he said in a low voice to Miss 
Ferrol. 

Like most timid, impulsive people, he took her superficial 
charm for sympathy. 

‘Believe what, Mr. Butterworth ?” 

“Do you agree with what Mr. Gillon has just said?” 

“ About the negroes?” 

“Yes, of course.” 

“IT don’t know—I daresay,” she said indifferently, but with 
much amusement in her beautiful dark eyes. 

She opened a tiny spangled fan and held its edge to her 
lips. 

“What!” he exclaimed, “you do not really mean that, do 
you?” 

“Why not?” 

“You must believe that they are human beings, at least.” 

“Oh, no,” she said to provoke him, amused by his intens- 
ity; “if I believed that I would have to believe too many other 
things. Besides,” changing her voice and expression, “we do 
not talk about it. I cannot imagine what has started Mr. Gil- 
lon off. Evidently something has happened.” 

She paused, for the doctor was now saying in his metallic, 
penetrating tenor: 

“T tell you, sir, it is high time that we took a definite stand, 
sir, on this question. We are subjected to the insolence of these 
Northern abolitionists much too often, to my thinking. I, for 
one, would propose drastic measures.” 

He was interrupted by the planter, Rafe Lonsdale, whose 
language was as imperious as his appearance. 

Miss Ferrol glanced at Butterworth. 

‘ You are an abolitionist,” she said softly and suddenly. 
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“Tam,” he answered curtly. 

“ Then,” she continued gravely, “I would advise you either 
to keep your sentiments religiously to yourself, or go back 
North just as soon as possible.” 

“TI can and will do neither,” he said quickly; ‘this is a free 


country.” 
“Oh, is it?” she asked, gibing at him; “but you will find 
out.” . 


“T am not a coward,” he said hotly. 

“ Well, I don’t know. That remains to be seen. You cer- 
tainly came here under false colors.” 

“ What ?” 

“Did you take pains to explain to Colonel Chester your 
peculiar political convictions?” 

He colored and was silent. 

“TI saw your letters to him. You wrote as a student mere- 
ly, with no hint of politics. You write,” she said mercilessly, 
“better than you talk. Your pen disguises your thought better 
than your tongue—or your face. You think if you had been 
honest with Colonel Chester you would not have had the cher- 
ished opportunity of your life. But you know very well that 
that is what you Puritans are so fond of calling Jesuitical.”’ 

The little tutor looked down in much embarrassment. 

“What do you hope to do here, Mr. Butterworth? Will 
you incite the negroes to rebellion?’ 

“God forbid!” 

“Then do you hope to convert Colonel Chester and Doctor 
Preston and Mr. Lonsdale to your views?” 

“It would be a forlorn hope.” 

“So I think. If you talk to the slaves,” she went on softly, 
“you run two risks: first, of being the cause of serious trouble 





between master and servant, with what result may be foreseen ; 
and second, between the master and yourself.” 

“T do not care for that, I am afraid,’ he said coolly. 

“ But I am afraid we do,” she replied, “and you had better 
give the matter a second thought.” 

“My convictions are not like my clothes—’ he began. 

She rose, shook out her flounces, and looked him over with 
a dazzling smile. 

“Neither are ours,” she retorted, and womanlike moved 
away as she spoke, to join the others. The men all sprang to 
their feet. They would have done so, however, had she been 
three score instead of one, and a witch in any sense of the word. 
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“Perhaps "Livia will sing for us,” said Mrs. Chester, who 
was anxious to end the discussion, in which she had taken no 
part. 

The wish was immediately seconded by Lonsdale, who 
placed a chair beside her harp and whispered at her ear. 

Gillon applauded softly, the doctor murmuring, to the sly 
| ‘amusement of the other men: 


“Oh, would I were a tuneful lyre!” 

The servants clustered behind the door-hangings of hall and 
dining-room. Pavilion, coming in to carry the children off to 
bed, stopped behind Mistress Chester’s chair. Olivia stretched 
a lovely arm across the strings, plucked an eolian chord, and 
began in a clear, joyous voice: 


“ Oh, tell me not the woods are fair.” 


II. 


The next morning the little tutor and his three pupils took 
a walk over the plantation with a view to mutual discoveries of 
temperamental differences—the preliminary skirmish before the 
inevitable engagement. As they made their way through the 
park, they came upon a space of ground about a mile from the 
house, a few rods from the river’s bank. It was shaded by 
weeping willows, green fountains tossing spray-like foliage high : 
in air. An avenue of unclipped hemlocks led up to it, and so 
dense was their shade the walk was dark even in daytime. Two 
Lombardy poplars stood like exclamation points on either side 
a gate set in a brick wall enclosing a hollow square. The boys 
scampered ahead, but little Cecilia clung to the tutor’s hand, 
not from sudden affection but from fear, as he pushed open 
the rusty iron door and went in. Immediately facing him, j 
stark white against the dense greenery of the background, in 
the airest of airy attitudes, deftly poised on one toe, with flying 
scarf and floating hair, with curving arms and scantest drapery, 
gleamed the Genius of the Dance. Beneath her merry feet the 
marble tablet bore this inscription, which the near-sighted man 





bent down to decipher: 


“SACRED TO THE MEMORY OF 
THE REVEREND JASPER CHESTER, 
FOR TWENTY YEARS BELOVED PASTOR OF 
THE FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH, 
SAINT LUCIA’S PARISH, INDIGO.” 
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His finger paused here, as he tilted up his head to interro- 
gate the monument and the smiling Terpsichore. 

“My grandpapa,” murmured Cecilia, folding her hands 
together pensively. 

“This is the Chester burying-ground,” Butterworth gasped. 
His myopic eyes fell upon the figures defining the square of 
family graves. Marble images, perched on granite pedestals in 
the several corners, naked and not ashamed, originally belonging 
to the Ferrols anda part of Mistress Chester’s marriage dower ; 
rare pieces of sculpture by masters of the art, that would, 
with Terpsichore, have graced a palace, and certainly never in- 
tended by their original purchasers for monumental decoration. 
But the weight of public disapproval had been too much even for 
Colonel Chester, who felt that he had overstepped his line when 
he married a Roman Catholic. Luckily for his wife, his father 
and mother slept with their forbears in the ‘Chester burying- 
ground,” but the offending statues had been banished from hall 
to billiard-room and thence to the park. Pursued by the rigid, 
unrelenting criticism of the parish even to that retreat, the 
colonel had at last yielded. Each corner Grace and Sylph 
was invested with an iron hoop-skirt, through the parallels of 
which her delicate legs displayed themselves at intervals only. 

Ignorance of her name and history did not blind the public 
to the significance of Terpsichore’s attitude. Many were the 
strictures on a taste that placed her above the last resting-place 
of the Reverend Jasper, but the disposition of her scarf saved 
her from destruction. She was ultimately regarded as an angel 
without wings by the scandalized members of the sect that wrote 
the art of which she was the personification foremost on its list 
of cardinal sins. 

The tutor sank down upon a convenient rusty seat, and 
rubbed his glasses and then his eyes. 

He did not feel like laughing, though many a laugh had 
echoed and still echoes in that curious spot. He felt dazed. 
Life among the Chinese—the tower suggesting the simile—could 
not have appeared more topsy-turvy to him. The very land- 
scape mocked him. He could have written, as a Catholic priest 
was then writing, of the country: “’Tis a land of horror, and 
without hope,” a decision rebuked by his bishop as to the last 
expression, and fortunately retracted years later. But the 
tutor went back to the house, avoiding the rice-fields, for he 
could not endure the sight of the slaves in the ditches, with 
the magnified figure of the driver silhouetted against the rosy 
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sky from the green lift of the embankment. A figure that in- 
spired a sudden memory— 


“On the other side, Satan . . . dilated stood ; 
His stature reached the sky, and on his crest 
Sat horror plumed; nor wanted in his grasp. 


” 


He passed through the slave quarters to reach the house. 
Some of the women were pounding coarse rice in primitive 
mortars made of hollowed-out stumps. One yellow girl, tall 
and comely, her homespun gown roped into a huge puff above 
her knees, stood winnowing the grain in a shallow basket held 
above her head by fine, strong arms, a Tuccia of the rice- 
country. No vestal, however, for a brown imp plucked at her 
skirt and brought down a shower of rice and slaps on his bare 
back. 

Toward evening, after a lunch with the children, the tutor 
sat down by his tower window overlooking the fields. Not heed- 
ing the strange beauty of the scene, he bent a spiritual ear to 
the voice of the swamp-land, the cry of the rice-ditch, dropped 
his head on his hands and said aloud, “O Lord! how long, 
how long?” 

As he sat a slave came to the door with the information 
that the colonel would, like to see Mr. Butterworth in the 
drawing-room. He went down immediately, and found not only 
the colonel but a number of “gentlemen of property and 
standing,” in grave groups, talking in excited if subdued tones. 
A seductive odor of fine old whisky, judiciously mingled with 
mint, diffused itself throughout the room. 

The men were, most of them, in riding trim, and empha- 
sized their remarks with the handle of a crop struck on an 
argumentative palm. 

“Gentlemen,” said Colonel Chester, as Felix ushered in the 
tutor, “this is Mr. Butterworth.” 

All eyes instantly focussed themselves upon the new-comer. 

“Ah, Mr. Butterworth,” said the spokesman of the gather- 
ing, “from Massachusetts, from Boston, I believe? Perhaps, 
then, you will not object to stating your opinion of this publi- 
cation?” 

A copy of the Liberator was spread before him upon a 
table. He picked it up with such lively surprise exhibited in 
his face that Lonsdale added : 

“Probably you did not expect to find a copy of it in this 
part of the world? But, sir, if we are not in Boston we are 
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near Charleston, and not so very far from Baltimore, and we 
have a curious fancy to keep ourselves informed upon matters 
of national interest. You may’ possibly be acquainted with the 
editor of this sheet ?” 

Butterworth’s color rose, more at the speaker’s tone than at 
his words. 

“T have the honor to know him well,’ was his quiet reply. 

Lonsdale glanced at Chester. 

“You may, then, sympathize with his views?” insinuated 
the planter. 

“T adopt his motto, at all events,” replied Butterworth, who 
was no longer nervous. 

“Ah? Very praiseworthy, certainly—in another section of 
the country. It is our desire that you return to Massachusetts 
at your earliest convenience, and say to your friend that the 
Legislature of Georgia has passed an act offering a reward of 
five thousand dollars to any one who shall arrest, bring to trial, 
and prosecute to conviction, under the laws of the State, either 
the editor or the publisher of this scurrilous journal.” 


“No!” exclaimed the tutor amazed. “It cannot possibly 
be true.” 

“You mean to say, sir, that I lie?” exclaimed Lonsdale 
fiercely. 


“For God’s sake, Rafe, let the matter drop,” said a man 
near him. Then to Butterworth briefly: 

“We know from your own admission, sir, that you enter- 
tain views both dangerous and seditious. We warned Colonel 
Chester from the outset that your position here as tutor was 
simply to be a cloak for the dissemination of these views. 
High as is our regard for the colonel, we cannot in justice to 
the community allow him a free hand in this matter. We are 
here, in consequence, to tell you that the schooner that brought 
you from Charleston is still at the landing. You will go aboard 
at once, as the vessel for the North leaves Charleston to- 
morrow.” 

“T am sorry,” said Colonel Chester, with literally towering 
pride, ‘to seem inhospitable. For my part, sir, the bare sug- 
gestion of fear of you or of any other abolitionist is to me, 
sir, very amusing. The height of absurdity, sir! I feel per- 
sonally capable of coping with the whole of New England, 
upon my own ground. But in a case like this, sir, I yield to 
the wishes of the majority. I hardly suppose you have had 
time to unpack your boxes?” 
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“No,” said Butterworth. Then he turned impulsively to the 
company, the pamphlet in his hand, “ Will you not allow me to 
say—”” 

‘Not a word,” interrupted Lonsdale, whose proud face was 
flushed with something ‘besides pride and passion; “we have all 
read what you have to say.” 

Felix opened the door. The tutor turned away without a 
word and went back to his room, followed by the mulatto. 
As he locked and strapped his own trunk, the slave sat on the 
box of books and listened to his subdued yet eloquent passion 
of words. Denied utterance by the white man, he addressed 
himself to the black, forgetting that his auditor was not a 
negro. Knowing that his time was short, he came to the con- 
clusion of the matter, ignoring prudence in enthusiasm. 

Before he left the room he took Felix by the hand earnestly : 

“Do not be afraid to show yourself a man. Talk cautiously 
to your friends and tell them what I have said, and when the 
time is ripe—then act! If your country will not help you, if 
man will not, God will.” 

A month later the young man sat in the office of the 
Liberator, a miserable hole where the editor, so formidable a 
figure in the slaveholding imagination, ate, slept, and worked his 
heart out. He had listened attentively to Butterworth’s recital. 

“Right, right!” he said, smiting his desk softly with his 
palm, “‘ we can only sow a little seed here and there. The 
blacks must take a moral interest themselves in the question of 
their enslavement before any definite result can be reached.” 

He paused, and it did not occur to Butterworth to inquire 
in what way this moral interest was to be roused, since the 
blacks got their religion, as they did their corn-meal and bacon, 
from their owners. However, this question would have struck 
the editor as being caviare to the subject. He continued 
musingly : 

“Did not the Southern provinces despair of all attempts to 
make slaves of the Indians? Ah, that is the spirit the blacks 
must show.” 

“Tam sure they will, as individuals, here and there,” said 
the young man meditatively, “but as a race I fear they have 
not the moral stamina.” 

After a little further conversation he took his leave. As he 
walked through the icy streets he seemed to feel again the 
warm breath of the rice-country, and a vision of Olivia Ferrol 
at her harp rose vividly before his mental vision. 
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III. 


It was in the heart of the business season in the rice-coun- 
try. The majority of the planters had gone to the city, leav- 
ing the plantations in charge of the overseers. The patrol of 
the roads, brutally ridden by the Lonsdales, somewhat relaxed 
in their absence. 

The mistresses of the places wrote the required passes with 
much less inquisition than the masters were wont to, for slaves 
desiring to visit other plantations or to trade at the infrequent 
country stores. 

The Chester place was bounded on the north by an arm of 
a great swamp, thrust down like a long wedge from the upper 
part of the parish to the sea. The rice-fields skirted its angle 
on both sides, narrowing to the salt, the canals nibbling at 
the edges; but its dismal interior was unexplored save by run- 
away negroes. It was whispered that its black and formidable 
morass was the home of fugitives who had grown from _ boy- 
hood to advanced old age with no knowledge beyond its pris- 
matic pools, its mysterious islands, its strange and hideous 
shapes of flesh and flower. The slaves were almost as much 
afraid of its gens /uctfuga as the whites were, and many a grue- 
some tale was whispered over cabin fires beyond the dark. The 
white men gave small credence to the swamp-lore of the rice- 
ditches, yet had no desire to penetrate its mysteries. Never- 
theless, there were those among the slaves who stole at night- 
fall to its reeking fern coverts, casting a wary eye askance 
for the driver and his dogs, disappearing for a space of time to 
return lighter of hand but not of heart, and creep to “ blanket ” 
under the moonless sky. 

Among these was Felix, the colonel’s body-servant; half 
white, half black, ambitious, servile, fiercely hating his servitude, 
cowardly and cruel. His black brother, Mingo, many years his 
senior, had been a former driver, but to escape his master’s 
whip for some misdeed he had taken to the swamp, and had 
not seen the unobstructed light of day for ten years. 

His latent savagery woke afresh in the poisonous breath of 
the cypress morass. He had carried off by stealth the wife of 
the West-Indian—one of the Ferrol servants—and her fate was 
the horror of the fairer slave-women; though there were not 
wanting those to say she preferred the Senegambian to the 
Jamaican, for the latter consoled himself. 

But again and again was Mingo urged by Felix to risk a 
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passage with Victoria on one of the river schooners under cover 
of night, and escape to the North. These boats were invaria- 
bly owned by Yankee captains, but Mingo knew them not and 
wisely distrusted them, as he did all white men, entirely. The 
long-delayed revenge of the West-Indian made him contemptuous. 

“De swamp good ’nough fuh me,” he would reply to Felix’s 
importunities. 

After the meteor-like visitation of the tutor the burden of 
these exhortations materially changed, and to these variations 
Mingo and the swamp-dwellers lent eager ears. Felix had from 
the beginning realized the impossibility of a successful insur- 
rection without the co-operation of the Jamaican. He broached 
the subject very cautiously. The driver, naturally taciturn, 
listened without comment. Being slow of speech, he was super- 
ficially regarded by the subtle-witted mulatto as also slow of mind. 

One day, however, he himself smarted under the lash of the 
overseer, or rather under his own weapon in the energetic hand 
of that official. It was seldom indeed that punishment fell to 
his share, and in this instance it was unmerited. Therefore, as 
he passed Felix in the yard after dark, he said without stopping : 

“*Come see me this evening.” 

Felix, on fire, went to the cabin as soon as he could get 
away from the house. 

The driver spoke the Gud/ah of the low country, a barbarous 
tortuous lingo incomprehensible to any except the plantation born 
and raised. Felix, being in the house, spoke fairly good English. 

The West-Indian sat on his doorstep, the light of the full 
moon in his face. 

“Tell Mingo,” he said suddenly, “to send me back my 
wife.” 

““Huccome you t’ink Mingo got your wife?” retorted Felix. 

“This no time for fool,” responded the driver quietly, “ you 
go tell Mingo I say send me back Victoria, my wife.”’ 

“Then what you a-goin’ to do, black man?” said Felix ner- 
vously. 

The driver thought a moment. 

“After the overseer and women and children done kill, what 
then?” he counter-questioned. 

Felix observed him narrowly. 

“We a-goin’ to stay right here, of co’se, ’twell Colonel Ches- 
ter an’ dat debble Lonsdale return.” 

His sarcasm was wasted. 

‘How we get away?” interrogated the black giant, running 
VOL. LXVII.—38 
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his hand along the great muscles of his right arm meditatively 
and eying Felix with some inward calculation. 

“There is a Yankee boat'in the canal. We gag the cap- 
tain, kill the crew, if we has to, and make for one of the West 
Islands. You know the way, you a Krooman.” 

“Yes,” assented the driver, “that’s a good plan. I make 
fine captain of a boat. You tell Mingo to send back Victoria, 
my wife, and I go with you.” 

“You swear dat?” questioned Felix uneasily. 

“ Yes; swear like white man.” 

“No,” said the mulatto in a low voice, “in the Voodoo to- 
night.” 

The driver hesitated a second. 

“ All right,” he said, “tell the swamp-men to be there, and 
tell Mingo to bring my wife, Victoria, with him.” 

They shook hands, and Felix glided away; but the West-In- 
dian sat on his doorstep till the moon sank, revolving many 
dark things in his mind. 

IV. 

Daddy Florio was dying. He had been the Chester butler 
and confidential servant for many years, and becoming much 
attached to the young mistress and her beautiful sister, he had 
become Catholic also, first from admiration of the ladies and 
then from conviction. For, old as he was even at the time of 
the colonel’s marriage, he was a man of no small mental force, 
a profound reader of character, and, after his conversion, a 
humble and devout Christian, if enthusiastic after the manner 
of his kind. As Felix’s grandfather, he had often argued ear- 
nestly with the mulatto, but without effect. The only other 
Catholics among the slaves were the women who personally 
attended Mistress Chester and Miss Ferrol, and the chil- 
dren’s Da. These had been a part of Mistress Chester’s mar- 
riage dower. 

Florio was nearly eighty, yet had been an efficient servant 
up to the time of a sudden attack of fever followed by partial 
paralysis, confining him to his bed for many months. Felix’s 
wife, Zilpah, waited on him, but without affection. She was a 
mulattress of voluptuous appearance and violent temper, kept in 
hand only by a well-grounded fear of her husband. 

The owners of the vast plantations that constituted the sea- 
board parish of Santa Lucia, Indigo, were either evangelical 
‘bigots of Huguenot ancestry or indifferent Episcopalians. 
The Ferrols, therefore, were obliged to go to the city, a two 
days’ journey by the highway, to attend church. But there 
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was a chapel in the Chinese tower, and four times a year a 
priest came and remained on the plantation for a day or so. 
It was now time for his early spring visit, and the English 
carriage with black footmen hanging to the straps behind, and 
postilions and outriders in the brilliant scarlet Chester livery, 
was sent to the city to the bishop’s house. Father Falconer, 
a worked-to-death, fever-ridden ascetic, laughed to himself as ‘he 
drew his patched and rusty soutane over his knees and settled 
back upon Mistress Chester’s blue satin cushions for the long 
drive, then sighed; for to his generous spirit the contrasts of 
life in the slave-country struck his sensitive soul like a lash. 

Like the little tutor, he gazed from the carriage windows 
over the paddy-fields, whose ditches were filled with sweating 
blacks, and whose fringing pine forests were starry with the 
ghostly dogwood, the bridal hedge-rose, and the golden jas- 
mine, and tears rose in his heart and gathered in his eyes in 
looking over those doomed fields and stately domains. A 
visit to the plantations was always a sore trial to him. In the 
city he could wring the neck of torture by desperate work in 
the bishop’s school, and by his unremitting missions among 
the lower caste whites and slaves. But on the plantations— 
the Chester and one other—where he was compelled to see 
and hear, he held his peace; but it was pain and grief to him, 
and he was acutely miserable. His heart often failed him as 
he sat in the chapel facing the rows of dark eyes, ail filled with 
the melancholy of servitude. He pointed out with consoling 
comments the beauty of submission, the pleasure of cheerfully 
performed duties, the sweet reward of Christian love, the fact 
that before the Tabernacle mistress and maid, master and man, 
were of one race in the eyes of heaven. 

Fortunately, Mistress Chester was a devout woman, and de- 
sired nothing so much as the happiness and salvation of those 
about her. She had long realized the inexpediency of freeing 
her slaves, and so she devoted herself to the duty of making 
their condition endurable. Olivia, less spiritual, was neverthe- 
less too sweet-natured to be anything but considerate ; but she 
was not so confident of the power of religion either to console 
or to reform a slave. 

Being told upon arrival that Florio was dying, Father Fal- 
coner went at once to his cabin. He administered extreme 
unction to the patient sufferer and talked and prayed with him 
for an hour or more. When he left the cabin, Olivia bade 
Zilpah make a fire upon the hearth as the night grew chilly, 
and herself lighted several blessed candles upon the table be- 
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side the bed to increase the soft illumination of the poor room; 
then gave the old slave his rosary and left him with a prayer 
for his peace. He lay gazing at the crucifix hanging upon the 
opposite wall, beneath which was a Madonna copied in water- 
color by Mrs. Chester for him. 

Zilpah, who was warming the soles of her feet at the fire, 
gazed fixedly at him. She had “got religion” several years 
before, but Florio’s variety only excited her cupidity. She 
thought she would take his beads for a necklace as soon as he 
died. She stood leaning against the chimney-face for nearly an 
hour, glancing from time to time at the door, her wide nostrils 
expanding as if she were governed as much by scent as by sight. 

Florio fell asleep, his beads tightly grasped in his wasted 
hands as if he read her thoughts, his old face looking drawn 
and gray against the coarse unbleached pillow. Presently a 
man’s head appeared for a second at the window, taking in 
the scene with a flash of fiery eyes. Then the door opened 
and Felix entered catlike. 

“ Everything ready?” Zilpah inquired coolly. 

“Yes; the driver say the night going to be just light enough 
to see good.” 

He went to the bed. His fierce gaze seemed to disturb the 
dying man, for he opened his eyes suddenly. 

“Dat you, Felix, my son?” 

“Yes, daddy.” 

“You got on de blue shirt? 

“Yes, daddy.” 

“ And the leather belt ? 

“Yes, daddy.” 

“You is barefoot, Felix? I didn’t hear you come in.” 

“ Yes, my foot bare.” 

“What for?” 

““So you don’t hear me.” 

The old man paused a moment. 

“Ts dat your knife, Felix ?”’ 

“Yes, daddy.” 

“What you got it on for to-night, my son? What you wear 
de ditch-clothes for, Felix? You de colonel’s body-servant!”’ 

Felix glanced over his shoulder at Zilpah. Then he bent 


” 


down over the old man. 
“ Daddy—you a-going to die. You a-dying now, ain’t you?” 
“Yes, thank the Blessed Mother of God, I’m going home.” 
“Maybe somebody else a-going home with you, daddy. 
Maybe you ain’t a-going the lonely way.” 
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He straightened up, seized the cane-knife and shook it aloft. 
“The day of the Lord is at hand. Woe to the ’Gyptians! 

Woe to the house of bondage! The shackle of the slave done 

a-struck off! Glory, glory! Daddy—we a-going to be free! 

Free men! Free!” 

Florio lay quite still, looking up at him with sudden com- 
prehension and horror. Then his jaw fell, his eyes rolled. 

“Come on,” said Felix hurriedly to Zilpah ; “he done dead. 
They waiting for us by the driver’s cabin. Soon as Mingo and 
the swamp-men creep out we a-going to the house.” 

They went out hastily. By degrees life returned to the old 
slave, but he lay utterly unable to move, gazing upon the cru- 
cifix. Then he began to pray in a whisper. After awhile, by 
a supreme act of faith, he raised himself in bed. He perceived 
that he was alone. He held out his skeleton hands to the cross, 
he prayed aloud. He implored the intercession of the gracious 
Mother of Perpetual Help. 

Then turning back the bed-clothes from his paralyzed legs 
he deliberately put them out of bed. As soon as his feet 
touched the floor he stood up. Then wrapped the sheet about 
him, blew out the candles, walked firmly to the door and 
stepped out into the yard. 

A figure stealing by threw up its hands with a wailing cry 
and disappeared in the shadows of the Trees of Paradise. 

A light was burning in the tower. Olivia had taken for 
her own the room that had been given to Butterworth. She 
was seated at her desk, reading with some amusement a letter 
before her. The pages were covered with Lonsdale’s passion- 
ate hieroglyphics. Her hair hung in two long plaits from each 
side her delicate head to the floor. The tower-clock struck 
twelve, a long-sustained silvery chime. Admonished of the 
hour, she murmured an Ave, holding up her charming face, 
which changed suddenly as a knock came upon the door: with 
the ceasing of the bell. She hesitated, then drew her scarlet 
dressing-gown about her and went to the door. As she opened 
it Florio fell upon his knees and caught at her robe. 

She drew back in a ferment of fear and astonishment. 

“Florio! You here? But you cannot walk. You have not 
been out of bed for months. You were dying!” 

She fixed her great frightened eyes upon him. A horror of 
the supernatural seized her, dampened her hair, chilled her blood. 

‘Wait, missy,” gasped the old slave; “dis is me. You is young, 
you is quick in de min’, You mus’ sabe yo’se’f an’ Miss Is’bell 
an’ de lil chillun an’ Father Fawkner. De slabcs done arise!” 
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“ Now?” she whispered, terror-struck. She almost screamed 
aloud as a voice came at her ear and she sprang back to see 
her maid, wide-eyed, pointing to Florio. 

“O my God!—O Miss ’Livia! who dat? Who dat?” 

“Sh—h!” said Olivia sibilantly, seizing her by the arm and 
looking piercingly at her. “Why are you not with the 
others?” 

‘““What odders, Miss ’Livia?” 

Florio groaned: “She ent know nuttin’, missy. Tek her 
along. Dey kill her too. Hurry, missy, for God’s sake!” 

The maid stepped back quickly and blew out the candle. 

They groped their way down stairs. 

“Run for Father Falconer, Lucy,” whispered Olivia to the 
trembling girl, ‘while I go to Mrs. Chester.” 

The maid scurried away. 

“Tsabella!’”’ whispered Olivia imperatively at the sleeping 
woman’s ear. The negress sleeping at the foot of the bed 
heard and woke also; sat up and listened. 

“What is it?” cried Mrs. Chester. “Are you ill? What 
has happened ?”’ 

“Sh—h! Get the children and come with me.” 

As they went into the nursery, Pavilion, the Da, sprang up, 
her rosary around her neck, her sleek black head unturbaned, 
her eyes shining. 

“Mother of God! Miss Isabel, what is the matter?” 

Olivia gripped her arm and stared her in the face. 

“You do not know?” 

“ Before heaven, Miss ’Livia, as I hope in God 

“Then get the boys up and come with us.” 

The other negress had Cecilia in her arms. 

They met Father Falconer at the door, and all went out 
upon the piazza, following Florio. Cecilia began to whimper. 
Her’mother clapped a hand over her mouth in an ecstasy of 
nervous terror. 

“Lemme tote um, missy,” whispered the old butler, gather- 
ing up the child in his arms. She had loved him from her 
babyhood, so coiled herself about his neck and fell asleep 
again. The negress put a strong arm about the old man, who 
crept down the steps mercifully shaded by the Pride of India 
trees. The little company kept in the dense shadows by the 
fence, slipped through a side gate, and followed a path leading 

to the river-bank. 

The shade grew darker and the boys huddled close to their 
mother, whose straining eyes endeavored to penetrate the gloom. 


'» 
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She walked as in a nightmare, her loose auburn curls hanging 
about her white face. She had on nothing but a thin night- 
gown and her bedroom slippers. One of these came off. She 
stopped automatically to thrust again the bare foot into it, 
realizing the danger of leaving it in the path. They reached 
the graveyard with its Dancing Girls. No slave had ever en- 
tered the enclosure. The gate opened with a harsh screech. 

Each one stopped and drew in a breath of fear, but Cecilia 
slept peacefully, holding tight to the old man’s neck. 

They crawled behind and beneath the hoop-skirt of a flying 
Daphne and there crouched, scarce breathing, the women’s eyes 
staring into the chilly darkness over the dank graves. 

Olivia took off her dressing-gown and wrapped it about her 
sister, who was shaking as with a mortal chill. 

“Where is Father Falconer?” whispered Mistress Chester 
piercingly. 

A sob came out of the darkness where Lucy cowered. 

“Did you not tell him?” whispered Olivia, turning like a 
tigress on her and sinking sharp fingers into her shoulder. “If 
you did not—” 

“TI did—I did!” panted Lucy, “but he went back to the 
house when we all reached this gate.” 

‘““Q Mother of God!” exclaimed Mrs. Chester aloud, “ he 
is lost.” 

A horrible sickness seized the women. 

Lucy grovelled on the ground. 

“T’ll get him, missy,” whispered Florio. He put the sleep- 
ing Cecilia into her Da’s lap and crept out of the enclosure. 


When Felix left the cabin he did not go at once to the 
Jamaican, but to the edge of the swamp. The driver had 
other business on hand. He went to the overseer’s house mid- 
way the manor and the “quarters,” and at his call the white 
man looked from an upper window. 

““Who’s that ?” 

“De driber.” 

The overseer laughed. 

“Come for another lashing ?”’ 

“Dis no time fuh joke,” replied the driver coolly, “de 
slabes gwine ter rise to-night. Better come down an’ he’p me 
sabe de women an’ chillun, less yuh gwine tek to de swamp.” 

“What’s that?” exclaimed the overseer. 

“ Better not holler so loud,” said the Jamaican. ‘I couldn’t 
come befo’. Hab to tink ob my own skin some time.” 
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“‘ Wait,” said the overseer, closing the window and thrust- 
ing a revolver into his belt. 

The Jamaican waited. 

In a moment the door opened. The overseer, half-dressed, 
stepped upon the piazza. The West-Indian caught him by 
the throat and lifted his whip-handle. 

“Tek dat fuh de lashin’ yuh gib me,” he said grimly, and 
struck. Once was enough. A-woman called from the stair- 
landing. He spurned the body where it fell, and leaped pan- 
ther-like into the house and up the stairs. Presently he reap. 
peared and set off toward the house. 

By this time Mingo and the swamp-men had come upon 
Felix. They met the Jamaican in the house-yard and stole 
silently up to the house. Zilpah had purloined the keys and 
they entered without difficulty; then rushed from one empty 
room to another. “ Dey in de chapel,” whispered Zilpah. But 
at that door they hesitated ; Zilpah pushed it open. The chapel 
adjoined the drawing-room, and between the two was an im- 
mense door that folded many times upon itself, converting the 
two apartments into one. The savage troop crowded into the 
first room. The great door was wide open. The altar was cov- 
ered with flowers and ablaze with candles. The prismed chan- 
deliers pendent from the painted ceiling and the silver sconces 
on either side the mirrored wall-panels were alight. The golden 
monstrance before the Tabernacle, glittering with diamonds as 
with fire, shone with glory, the heart of the brilliance. 

It was the first time that the majority of the slaves had 
ever been in the house, or had ever seen the altar. They 
stopped transfixed. They clung together like bees, their rolling 
eyes fastened upon the figure at the altar’s foot, and following 
with fascination the ascent of incense-smoke from the censer in 
his hand. 

A voice rose strong and clear: Lord, have mercy on us. 

A woman’s voice instantly replied: Lord, have mercy on us. 

Christ, have mercy on us. 

Again the voice: Christ, have mercy on us. 

Lord, have mercy on us. 

A second voice joined itself to the first: Lord, have mercy 

on US. 

Christ, hear us. 

Christ, hear us. 

God the Father of Heaven. 

Have mercy on us ! 

God the Son, Redeemer of the World. 
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Now many voices swelled the refrain: Have mercy on us / 
God the Holy Ghost. 

Have mercy on us ! 

Holy Trinity, one God. 

Have mercy on us! 

Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

Have mercy on us ! 

Father of glory and Lord of Heaven and Earth. 
Have mercy on us! 

Father of mercies and God of all comfort. 

Have mercy on us! 

Who hast made us to thine own image. 

Have mercy on us / 

Who hast redeemed us by thine only Son. 

Have mercy on us! 

Who hast adopted us thy children. 

Lord, have mercy on us. 

Who hast given thine angels charge over us, 

Have mercy on us! 

Who hast prepared for us an eternal kingdom, 

Have mercy on us! 

Who hast called us into the fellowship of thy saints. 
Have mercy on us! 

Who givest a good spirit to those that ask it. 

O Lord, have mercy on us / 

Who showest mercy to those that seek it. 

O Lord, have mercy on us / 

Who art blest on thy throne of glory. 

O Lord, have mercy on us ! 

Who art adored by all the blessed. 

O Lord, have mercy on us! 

Who art the happiness of the elect. 

O Lord, have mercy on us ! 

Who art served by all thy creatures. 

O Lord, have mercy on us! 

Who permittest us, wretched sinners, to praise thy Name. 
O Lord, have mercy on us ! 

A loud sobbing interrupted the litany. Immediately ths 


whole company fell upon their knees, put their faces to the 
floor, cried and beat upon their breasts. 


One woman crept toward the altar and put her face on the 


lowest step. 


Have mercy on us, O Lord! 
The priest arose, held out his hands over the sobbing 
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grovelling slaves. One alone stood defiantly erect, his gleaming 
eyes fixed upon the woman before the altar, who ceased not to 
cry: Have mercy on us, O Lord! 

The priest met that fierce glance with eyes as bright. He 
turned to the altar, grasped the fiery monstrance, turned again 
and lifted it. 

The Jamaican dropped his knife, sank upon his knees and 
hid his face in his bloody hands. 

“My children,” said the priest in a clear, even voice, “you 
are in the presence of our Blessed Lord, Jesus Christ, who has 
saved you from your sins, who died upon the cross for you.” 

Have mercy on us, O Lord! 

“He has mercifully stopped you in your dreadful way, and 
even now he waits to bless you.” 

Have mercy on us ! 

“Go back to your cabins—or to the swamp. Those who wish 
to stay on the plantation shall not be punished. I promise 
you in the name of God. I pardon you, your master pardons 
you, your dear mistress pardons you, in the name of our 
Blessed Lord and of his Blessed Mother. Return to your 
cabins. Go in peace.” 

One by one they rose from the floor; as they did so the 
door at the side of the chapel near the altar opened, and Florio 
staggered in. Twice had he fallen on the way, twice had he 
cried out in prayer and risen again. But his delay was of 
Heaven. As he entered, apparently wrapped in his shroud, one 
long skeleton arm stretched out, the negroes shrieked and fled. 
Felix, who had left him for dead and knew him paralytic, 
leaped into the air with a howl of terror and rushed away, 
followed by the Jamaican and the swamp-men, leaving Victoria 
before the altar. They fled down the road as if pursued of 
devils. Through the park, past the rice-fields, and beyond the 
rice-barn. 

A schooner lay with flapping sail at the landing. The three 
men rushed upon deck. One cast off while another throttled 
the captain, who staggered up half awake from his berth. The 
crew fled into the fields. The early breeze of morning blew 
from the faintly reddening east. They swept through the canal 
before its steady breath; they gained the salt, gleaming under 
the dawn-rays; the deep voice of ocean called from the islands 
southward. They spread all sail and stood away from shore, 
shaping their course seaward, and soon became a mere dancing 
speck upon the illimitable blue. 

















AMERIGO VESPUCCI. 


AMERIGO VESPUCCI AND THE ITALIAN NAVI- 
GATORS. 


BY E. McAULIFFE. 


Hf LORENCE the beautiful (F7renze la bella) has been 

busy this year celebrating the centenary of sev- 
eral of her illustrious sons. We associate the 
name of Florence with all that is great and 
; beautiful in art; we look at her splendid monu- 
ments, her Divina Commedia, her palaces, her churches, but the 
more splendid virtues of her people we are too apt to over- 
look. Speaking of her great artists Ruskin says: ‘‘ These men 
were great because they believed.” And in descanting on the 
beauties of Santa Croce, fresh from the master-hand of Arnolfo, 
he extends his admiration to the people who prayed beneath 
its roof: “Strong in abiding, and pure in life, as their rocks 
and olive forests.” Again: ‘ The skill of Cimabue cannot be 
extolled too highly; but no Madonna by his hand could ever 
have rejoiced the soul of Italy, unless for a thousand years be- 
fore many a nameless Greek and nameless Goth had adorned 
the traditions, and lived in the love of the Virgin.” Of the 
man himself he says: “ First of Florentines, first of the European 
men—he attained in thought, and saw with spiritual eyes, ex- 
ercised to discern good from evil, the face of her who was 
blessed among women, and with his following hand made visible 
the Magnificat of his heart. He magnified the maid, and Flor- 
ence rejoiced in her queen.” 

To-day, however, the men we celebrate are not those who 
covered the walls of churches with their heavenly visions, nor 
“the man descended to the doomed and dead for our instruc- 
tion,” but those brave adventurers who, strong in faith and 
hope, and love of God and man, dared to traverse the pathless 
ocean in search of new lands where they might shed the light 
of Catholic doctrine on those who languished in spiritual darkness. 

Amerigo Vespucci, Paolo Toscanelli, and eight of lesser 
fame, received memorial honors this year in Florence. During 
ten days of April the whole city was en féte, the days were all 
too short, and the festivities were carried far into the night. 
Since the times of her ancient splendor nothing on so grand a 
scale has been seen in the ducal city. First was the inaugura- 
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tion of the monument in Santa Croce. After the religious 
ceremony followed regattas on the Arno; classical and histori- 
cal representations in the public squares, horticultural exhibi- 
tions in the centre of the town, races in the Cascine, concerts 
and dramatic representations in the theatres, a revival of old 
national games, and in conclusion a nocturnal display of fire- 
works on the river, which was extended through the whole city 
and the surrounding hills. The monument in Santa Croce is a 
mural tablet of elaborate design and finished execution, worthy 


MEMBERS OF THE VESPUCCI FAMILY. 


of the temple in which it is placed. The design is a rich sar- 
cophagus; on the front are three large medallions encircled with 
sculptured foliage. On the centre medallion is a ship with all 
sails set, her prow turned eastward. Around it the sculptor has 
carved this verse of Dante: 


“ L'acqua ch’io prendo giammai non si corse,” 
(The way I pass ne'er yet was run.) 


The medallions on either side give us the portraits of Vespucci 
and Toscanelli. Underneath is a row of eight shields, elabor- 
ately sculptured, having the names and armorial bearings of the 
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other navigators; also the dates of their voyages. We may 
study with profit the lives and deeds of those men of a past 
age, and ask ourselves if any invention or scientific discovery 
of modern times has been as important in its results as have 
been their discoveries ? 

Amerigo Vespucci was the son of a Florentine lawyer. His 
father wisely left the care of the boy’s education to his brother, 
a Dominican monk and friend of Savonarola. We may imagine 
what that education was. He probably learned his first lessons 


FROM A PAINTING BY DOMENICO GHIRLANDAIO. 


in class with those youths of whom Savonarola, in his letters, 
speaks of as “our angels.” In his time Saint Antoninus was 
Archbishop of Florence, and Fra Angelico had already gained 
renown as a painter. The Florence of that period had cast off 
the slough of worldliness, had made a public holocaust of her 
vanities, and chosen Christ for King. She had clothed herself 
once more with virtue and simplicity, as in the time of Caccia- 
guida, that ancestor of Dante whom he met in Paradise, and 
who thus recalls it (Paradise, xv. 106): 


“T saw Bellincion Berti walk abroad 
In leathern girdle and a clasp of bone; 
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And, with no artful coloring on her cheeks, 

His lady leave the glass. The sons I saw 

Of Nerli and of Vecchio well content 

With unrob’d jerkin ; and their good dames handling 
The spindle and the flax : : 


“One wak’d to tend the cradle, hushing it 
With sounds that lull’d the parent’s infancy ; 
Another, with her maidens, drawing off 
The tresses from the distaff, lectur’d them 
Old tales of Troy and Fesole and Rome.” 


The young Vespucci, when grown to manhood, was placed 
in the counting-house of Lorenzo di Pier Francesco de’ Medici, 
and his first voyages were undertaken for the business of the 
house. Happening to be in Seville when Columbus made his 
triumphal entry into Spain, and being somewhat weary of mer- 
cantile pursuits, he resolved to try his chances as a discoverer. 
The king gave him a commission to follow up the discdéveries 
of Columbus, and accordingly, on May 10, 1497, he sailed from 
Cadiz, and had a most successful and pleasant voyage, touching 
land at the expiration of thirty-seven days. It was near the 
mouth of the Orinoco that the mainland of the continent was 
first reached, and as Columbus did not strike it until the fol- 
lowing year, the honor of the discovery undoubtedly belongs 
to Vespucci. Both Humboldt and Robertson favor his claim. 
On his return he was sent by the king on a second expedition, 
in the course of which he continued his explorations from Cape 
St. Roque to Orellana, returning at the end of a year. After 
his second voyage he was invited by the King of Portugal to 
enter his service, which, after some hesitation, he decided to 
do. In 1501 he sailed for the third time, coasting Africa as 
far as Cape Verde; then striking across the Atlantic (all the 
way beset by storms), he at length reached land. The voyage 
was of ninety-seven days’ duration. He explored the coast of 
South America for almost its whole length, touching at Brazil. 

He made a fourth voyage with six ships, under the charge 
of an admiral; but the latter, relying too much on his own 
untried skill, separated himself from Vespucci, and was never 
heard from. He was lost with the four ships that accompanied 
him; Vespucci returned with two ships. This voyage was not 
productive of any remarkable results or fresh discoveries. 
Soon after, he left the service of Portugal and was gladly wel- 
comed by the King of Spain, who gave him an important office 
with a large salary. Not long after receiving this appointment 
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he died; his son inherited his talents as a navigator, and the 
king settled a liberal pension on the widow. 

Paolo Toscanelli was born in Florence in 1397. From his 
earliest youth he devoted himself to study. Geography and 
astronomy were his favorite sciences; he was well read in 
Greek and Latin classics, and master of all the ancients had 
to teach on the above subjects. On one occasion, sitting at 
supper with several men of genius, and hearing Brunelleschi 
discourse learnedly on the science of geometry, he begged to 
be received into the number of his disciples, and from thence 
gave himself up with renewed ardor to the study of mathe- 
matics. An Italian writer describes him as “un uomo di santa 
vita e matematico eccellentissimo”’ (a man of holy life and an excel- 
lent mathematician). A distinguished Florentine writer of the 
present day says that his character presented an “admirable 
example of the harmony which exists between literature, 
science, and piety.” He held the same opinions as Columbus 
regarding the formation of the earth, and sent him a map, with 
many instructions, which greatly encouraged him, coming from 
so learned a man. 

Reading of Marco Polo’s voyages inflamed him with the 
desire of travel, and comparing these accounts with those of 
the Chinese and Tartar merchants who came in great numbers 
to Florence, he dreamed incessantly of finding an easier com- 
munication between Europe and Asia. Among others whom 
he interviewed on the subject was Nicolas di Conti, who after 
an absence of twenty-five years came back from India to im- 
plore pardon of Pope Eugenius IV. for his apostasy. Number- 
less obstacles presented themselves to all his plans; the 
mariners would not consent to trust themselves to the perils of 
unknown seas, notwithstanding the invention of the compass 
and the use of the astrolabe. The most experienced pilots 
shrunk from the attempt. 

Toscanelli constructed, in 1468, the old observatory (gnomone) 
on the summit of the dome of the cathedral, which was con- 
sidered the greatest work of astronomical science in the world. 
Although so ardent an astronomer he was untainted by astrolo- 
gy, and used to say to his friends, when spoken to on the sub- 
ject, that he was a living witness of its falsity; as, according to 
the stars, he should have died young, and he was then of a 
great age. 

The heads of Toscanelli and Vespucci are carved in stone 
on the facade of Santa Maria del Fiore, together with those of 
Galileo, Ficino, and Columbus. 
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Francesco Balducci Pegolotti was a clerk in a famous Flor. 
entine banking house, that of the Bardi. He made many voyages 
for the business of the house from 1315 to 1340. He traversed 
all Europe, went to Barbary and Egypt, and travelled through 
Asia as far as Pekin. He wrote a treatise on commercial 
geography, which is interesting to the curious, as it describes 
the way in which commercial affairs were conducted, and also 
the modes of travel, in the fourteenth century. 

Giovanni dei Marignolli was sent by Pope Benedict XII. as 
ambassador to China in 1338. He repaired to Pekin, follow- 
ing the route traced out by Pegolotti. He was well received 
by the emperor and remained three years in Pekin. Return- 
ing homeward, he had to change his route on account of civil 
disturbances which had broken out in the provinces which he 
had passed through. He visited various cities, of which he has 
left a detailed description. After leaving China, he touched at 
Java and Sumatra, was made prisoner in Ceylon, but re- 
covered his liberty and continued his travels. He visited the 
Holy Land as a pilgrim, traversed Persia, and finally returned 
to Avignon to give an account of his embassy after an absence 
of fourteen years. He is supposed to have been the author of 
the book entitled Little Flowers of St. Francts. 

Benedetto Dei spent nearly all his life in visiting foreign 
lands: the islands of the A®gean, Constantinople, Damascus, 
Alexandria in Egypt, Cairo, Jerusalem, Tunis, Barbary, and 
even penetrated the dark continent as far as the desert of 
Sahara, and Timbuctoo. The chronicles which he has left are 
most interesting; among other topics is a conversation which 
he had with Mahomet II., conqueror of Constantinople, in 
which that monarch very freely expresses his political views. 
He died a holy death, in his native city, in 1492. 

Giovanni da Empoli was the son of a Florentine money- 
changer. He was employed in an extensive commercial house, 
and made many voyages to the different countries of Europe. 
Later he gave up commercial pursuits and travelled for discov- 
ery. He circumnavigated Africa; from the Cape of Good Hope 
he went to India as far as Malacca. On his return to Florence, 
Soderini the gonfaloniere and the principal citizens assembled 
in the Palazzo Vecchio to hear him relate his travels. He 
made a second voyage to Africa, which he again circumnavi- 
gated; returning, went to India, and at Goa was able to do 
some good service for the Portuguese, for which that govern- 
ment bestowed on him the title of “ cavalier.” 

He made a third voyage for the King of Portugal, visiting 
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Malacca, Sumatra, and several islands of Oceanica. He also 
visited China, in the region of Canton. As a navigator, as a 
soldier, as a merchant, Giovanni Empoli ranks among the 
greatest Italian voyagers. 

Giovanni da Verazzano was sent by Francis I. of France to 
explore the western ocean. He sailed in 1523,°and arriving at 
the shores of the New World, he coasted North: America for 
about seven hundred leagues, landing at many places where 
before him no civilized man had been. In his letters to the 
King of France he gives a detailed’ account of his adventures. 
He is supposed to have been killed by the natives. \Verazzano 
ranks with the principal discoverers of the New World. 

Andrea Corsali was a Florentine, the friend of Da Empoli 
and of Pietro Strozzi. He circumnavigated Africa, visitéd the 
Indian ports and New Guinea in Oceanica. ‘Qn +a’ second 
voyage he visited the ports of the Red Sea, Suachim, Massana, 
and others. In the letters which he sent to Julian.and Lorenzo 
de’ Medici he gives most vivid descriptions of the mannérs arid 
customs of the people in these parts. Corsali was deeply versed 
in science, especially geography and astronomy. The time and 
manner of his death are unknown. 

Filippo Sassetti was born in Florence, and received a fine 
education. He was a man of great piety and scholarly attain- 
ments. On his first voyage he encountered a succession of 
storms, but succeeded in reaching Brazil. He returned to 
Lisbon, and embarked a second time, directing his course to 
India. His descriptions of the different races among which he 
sojourned are very valuable. He was the first European who 
recognized the importance of the Sanscrit language, and its 
affinity with the tongues of Europe. He died in 1588 without 
returning again to his native land. 

Francesco Carletti, the last of our heroes, siuaitaa several 
voyages with his father, dating from 1593 to 1606. He journeyed 
to Peru, traversed the Pacific, visited Japan, where::he’ made a 
considerable stay. From there he visited several Chinese ports, 
touched at India and circumnavigated Africa. When returning 
home he suffered shipwreck and the loss of all his accumulated 
treasures. His character was of a bent eminently philosophical 
and religious; temporal calamities made but a passing impres- 
sion on him. He was one of the first circumnavigators of the 
globe. 

At the time of his death, in 1617, he held the high position 
of Maestro di Casa to the Grand Duke Cosimo III. 

VOL. LXVII.—39 








*“WILL MY PIECRUST FLAKE ?” 


THE WORK AND AIMS OF THE QUEEN’S 
DAUGHTERS. 


A SOCIETY FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF THE HOME-LIFE OF 
THE POOR AND TO HELP THE UNFORTUNATE. 


BY MARY V. TOOMEY. 


met OW to practically make manifest to the poor the 

f sympathy felt for them by their more fortunate 

brethren, and how to minister to their needs in 

a way which shall bring more than immediate 

relief to their condition, is a problem which the 

earnest and charitable people of the whole world are studying. 

As almost a preponderance of the poor belong to, and are 

daily born into, the Catholic faith, it is certainly a subject of 
great moment to Catholics. 

True, the Catholic Church, through her divinely chosen 
ministry and her institutions of learning, charity, and philan- 
thropy, conducted by those whose lives are consecrated to the 
service of God, stands pre-eminently the greatest intellectual, 
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moral, and humane force in the world. It would seem as if 
every field were well garnered and the laity doing sufficient 
when they attend their religious duties, help build holy temples 
to the praise and glory of Almighty God, and maintain the 
educational and religious institutions in existence. What the 
Catholic laity of America has done in the past century, parti- 
cularly during the half century just closing, is a marvellous 
spectacle, and one to excite the admiration of the world and 
cause joy in Heaven. But there are, nevertheless, fields for 
cultivation by the laity awaiting the united efforts of the Catho- 
lic women. By combined action and by the practices of 
Christian brotherhood, the St. Vincent de Paul Society has 
done incalculable good to mankind, increased the love of God 
in human hearts, weakened the voice of bigotry and prejudice, 
and awakened the faith of unbelievers. This society has taken 
heed of the daily wants of the very poor and brought to them 
spiritual and material comforts. It constantly and faithfully 
ministers where want is most oppressive, and where the helpless 
and ofttimes destitute and deserted cry out for bread and hope. 
But it is easier to furnish bread than the hope that one’s con- 
dition will be changed or bettered! This is one of the fields 
where the united Catholic women of the laity are needed to 
bring help and hope into the homes of the very poor—by 
practically applying the spiritual and corporal works of mercy, 
and thus uplifting thousands of the unfortunate, the hopeless, 
and the fallen from their crying need. Then will the world 
behold and approve one of the noblest achievements of the 
Holy Catholic Church. 

In union is strength and in organized effort there is method 
and order. Individual charity is a noble and beautiful thing and 
should be encouraged, but the development of any really per- 
manent relief for the poor depends upon organized effort, where 
the small services and gifts of the many make the grand aggre. 
gate for the cause we wish advanced. 

The Society of the Queen’s Daughters, or The Daughters of 
the Queen of Heaven, has been founded on the broadest possi- 
ble basis. Any act of mercy, charity, or philanthropy is within 
its scope, and it is not the least of its aims to unite Catholic 
workers on the plane of Christian kinship with one another, and 
with those for whom they labor for the love of God. The 
selection of works and of the rules and means to attain them 
are left almost solely to the choice and direction of those under- 
taking them. The industrial education of poor children in 
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Saturday schools, and the teaching of neatness, industry, tem- 
perance, and healthful living to the poor mothers and home- 
makers by personal visits, kindly intercourse, and by meetings of 
poor women where sewing is taught and all matters concerning 
the home and family discussed from the stand-points of economy 
and health, are, in large communities and wherever the need 
exists, some of the best ways of getting at the root of the 
evils which spring from poverty. 

The aims and purposes of the society have been approved 
by His Holiness Leo XIII., and the organization raised to the 
dignity of a religious society and given the privilege to establish 
branches, by the following spiritual benefits granted to mem- 
bers duly disposed: A plenary indulgence on the feasts of the 
Immaculate Conception, Purification, and Annunciation, and 
partial indulgences of three hundred days each on the day of 
enrollment and twice a month when members meet together. 
It has been approved by the archbishops of America in con- 
ference assembled, and has received written endorsement from 
many of the highest prelates in Europe and America. 

M. Payée, of Paris, France, President-General of the St. 
Vincent of Paul Society, wrote that he was most happy to see 
such a movement begun by the Catholic women of the laity. 
He spoke of the inability of the members of that society to 
deal with many of the problems encountered in relieving the 
poor, because the society could not by its rules allow affiliation 
with women’s charitable societies, nor take charge of many 
cases which were best adapted to the care of women. A quota- 
tion from the small Manual of Rules of that society will more 
fully explain M. Payée’s allusion : 

“The Society of St. Vincent of Paul, which is exclusively 
composed of men, carefully avoids those works which concern 
the other sex, and leaves them entirely to female societies. 
But in order that there may be no gap left in the organization 
of charity, it has often contributed by its wishes and exhorta- 
tions to found sisterhoods for the care of orphan and appren- 
tice girls, etc., etc.” 

The sisterhoods cover almost every phase of human aid 
which can be extended to persons outside their own homes, but 
his Grace Archbishop Corrigan some time since expressed to 
the writer the belief that there were special missions to the 
homes of the poor in every city better fitted to the women 
of the laity than to any other set of Catholic workers, Those 
who have observed the very great activity among non-Catholics, 
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who establish Saturday kindergartens, sewing, cooking, industrial, 
and self-culture schools, and mothers’ meetings, in the centre of 
large Catholic populations, can readily believe that similar insti- 
tutions, conducted under Catholic auspices, are a necessity if 
we wish to save many of our Catholic born from losing their 

faith, While 














travelling in 
Europe one 
finds, on the 
tables of read- 
ing-rooms in 
hotels, reports 
. of similar work 















conducted 
among the 
poor in Italy, 
Spain, and 
other Catho- 
lic countries, 
largely by the 
aid of Ameri- “(REST FOR THE TOILING HAND, 

REST FOR THE FEVERED BROW.” 





can and Eng- 
lish contributions. At the end of. the report, in the grand 
summary of achievements, appears the number of converts, with 
statements that these pupils are the most zealous in conducting 
new schools and carrying the work of “rescue” to others. It 
must, indeed, be hard for the uninstructed to resist the religi- 
ous beliefs of those persons who have shown. substantial aid 
and sympathy in their behalf! ; 

In the Saturday sewing and industrial schools in St. Louis 
the Queen’s Daughters find a number of children who attend 
the public. schools, and have parents more: or less | careless 
about their duties, many of them never,attending church ‘at 
all. Being mostly tenants, they change their abode and ¢r-ft 
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from parish to parish, until they are lost sight of. Their chil- 
Gren are baptized when born, and after that their religious ad- 
vantages are left to chance. Every year many such are in- 
structed and outfitted for their first Holy Communion by the 
Queen's Daughters. This, with the subsequent spiritual and 
industrial training given them, marks a new era in their lives, 
and doubtless averts much evil and temptation from their fu- 
ture. A clergyman in St. Louis said the work of the Queen’s 
Daughters had “ discovered”’ some of his parishioners. When 
people are poor and have nothing to give to a church, no 
money to rent a pew, and scarcely anything fit to wear in pub- 
lic, they. find it easy to excuse themselves for staying away. 
If, as is often the case, these people had formerly attended 
church and still have active faith, how rejoiced they must feel 
to have their fellow-Catholics seek out them and their chil- 
: dren and extend a helping hand, saying, ‘ Come back to the 
| Father’s house, the Master awaits you, the banquet is spread; 
' eat and live”! In no walk of life do Catholics take the inter- 
est in each other they should because of their common faith, 
' In fact, many successful business and professional people® feel 
that it was for any and every other reason than their faith 
that their fellow-Catholics recognized and patronized them. 

Is this quite as it should be? The Catholic poor should be 
made to feel that their faith has found them friends who wish 
to help all who are trying to serve God and lead good lives, 
even though Dame Fortune appears not to be aware of their 
existence. There are many other works of charity much more 
congenial to the average Catholic woman, but there is certainly 
none more meritorious than to assist by personal kindness and 
encouragement those who, in the lack of the comforts of life, 
most nearly resemble Him who chose poverty as a birthright 
when Iie came to live among us and die to save us. 

The Queen's Daughters’ Society was organized in St. John’s 
parish, St. Louis, December 5, 1889, under the auspices of Very 
Rev. Philip P. Brady, vicar-general, now deceased, then in 
charge of St. John’s. Father Brady and the clergy of St. 
John’s have been most zealous in helping build up the work of 
the society since its organization. There are now about 400 
members residing in various parishes. The annual report for 
1896-97, with statement of branches formed during the past 
year, will show the extent and location of the work, though it 
will not fully illustrate the aims and purposes of the. society 
or the aspirations of the St. Louis members. Any and every act 
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of metcy, charity, and benevolence is within its scope. Each 
year finds some new departure, for in a large organization of 
members from every part of a city where exist such a variety 
of conditions, some members naturally prefer one line of work 


WHERE SMALL FINGERS LEARN WISE Ways. 


to another, and thus each one can become active in some 
branch. The schools were established in the order mentioned 
in the Annual Report 1896-97. 

Five Saturday Afternoon Sewing-schools were in session 
from November 1, 1896, to May -1, 1897, viz., the Annunciation, 
in the School Hall, Sixth Street and Choteau Avenue; St. 
John’s, in Library Hall, Sixteenth Street, between Pine and 
Chestnut Streets; St. Leo’s, Twenty-third and Mullanphy Streets ; 
St. Lawrence O’Toole’s, in School Hall, Fifteenth and O’Fallon 
Streets; and the Old Cathedral, in School Hall, on Walnut 
Street, between Second and Third Streets. Enrollment of 
teachers, 56; Guardian Angels, 176; Self-Helpful, 437; Kinder 
garten, 138; Boys, 181. Total enrollment of pupils, 932 ;’aver- 
age attendance, 618. Garments made by the Guardian Angels, 
1,410; garments made and retained by the Self-Helpful, 1,111. 
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Total garments made in the schools, 2,521. Garments made by 
the Queen’s Daughters and Benefactors, 1,235. Heavy cotton 
flannel undergarments, flannelette skirts with muslin waists, 
heavy dark calico and gingham dresses, waist lined with muslin, 
are the garments mostly made. The boys are taught hemming, 
patching, sewing on buttons, etc.; some have hemstitched hand- 
kerchiefs and made shirt-waists for themselves. Miss Marie 
Lynch has had charge of a class of sixty boys at St. John’s 
for over six years, and many of them have become most pro- 
ficient with the needle and vastly improved in every way. The 
boys are thoroughly devoted to her and she has been a great 
benefactress to many of them. All sewing is done by hand. 
The kindergarten classes are taught on practice-pieces, quilt- 
| patching, carpet-rags, etc. 

The distributions for 1896 and 1897 were as follows in the 
above schools and the following parish guilds, viz.: St. Michael’s, 
Sodality Hall, Tenth and Clinton Streets; St. Kevin’s, School 
Hall, Twenty-ninth Street and Park Avenue; St. Teresa’s, 
School Hall, Grand Avenue and North Market Street; and 
the Holy Name, Emily Street and Grand Avenue. New gar-" 
ments, 7,406; partly worn, 2,096; total, 9,502, which includes 
1,293 pairs of new shoes. Applicants: adults, 409; children, 
1,473; total applicants, 1,882. Cash expenditures, $2,057.86. 
The cash expenditures reported do not cover cost of distribution, 
as many of the garments distributed were donations of new 
ready-made clothing, and also of garments made from new 
goods donated. The Christmas dinner and the usual Sunday 
treat to the two hundred children of the Old Cathedral Sunday- 
school, the course of cooking lessons to thirty girls, former 
pupils of the sewing-schools, and the maintenance of the 
Queen’s ‘Daughters’ Home would make the aggregate of ex- 
penses. During the past year the following branches have been 
organized: St. Patrick’s Saturday Sewing-school and St. Pa- 
trick’s Tuesday Sewing-Guild for poor women, Sixth and Biddle 
Streets; St. Kevin’s Sewing-school, Twenty-ninth Street and 
Park Avenue; New Cathedral Chapel Guild, rector’s _ resi- 
dence, Newstead and Maryland Avenues. The total enroll- 
ment of pupils, March 1, 1898, was over twelve hundred. 

Monthly meetings of members are held in St. John’s Libra- 
ry Hall, where monthly reports are read and matters of gen- 
eral interest to all the branches discussed and decided. Each 
branch has its own spiritual director and elects its own execu- 
tive officers. .The. entire membership yearly elect general cff- 
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STITCHES WHICH WILL MEND RAGGED HOMEs., 


cers. Miss Mary Hoxsey, a convert, was the first and has been 
the only president of the society. It was mainly through her 
efforts and example, and by her executive ability, that the work 
was established and has so well succeeded. The officers of the 
general council for the ensuing year are: 

Most Reverend Archbishop J. J. Kain, D.D., Spiritual Direc- 
tor; Miss Mary Hoxsey, President; Mrs. A. M. Butler, First 
Vice-President ; Mrs. J. J. Kiely, Second Vice-President; Mrs. 
T. A. Rice, Third Vice-President; Mrs. O. R. Lake, Vice-Presi- 
dent-at-Large; Miss Marie Lynch, 4176 West Morgan Street, 
Secretary; Miss Eugenia Rice, Assistant Secretary; Mrs. P. J. 
Toomey, Corresponding Secretary; Miss Mary Craft, Assistant 
Corresponding Secretary; Mrs. Jessie L. Lonergan, 2933 St. 
Vincent Avenue, Recording Secretary; Miss Mamie Ames, 917 
Hickory Street, Financial Secretary; Mrs. B. Tracy, General 
Treasurer. 

When there are but a few members residing in a parish in 
which a branch of the work exists, members from other parishes 
come to their assistance. It is very often the case that where 
the work is most needed there are but few in the parish able 
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to carry it on. Every year the society gives some entertain- 
ment where all unite, and the proceeds are divided evenly 
among each of the branches. What other funds are needed in 
each branch are raised by the special efforts of the active mem- 
bers engaged in that particular work. The annual due of one 
dollar from each member goes to the support of the Cooking 
and Training school and the Home for self-supporting women. 
The Home accommodates wonien whose remuneration is small, 
and they receive board and room for from two dollars and 
twenty-five cents to three dollars per week. It was established 
February 15, 1897, is next to St. John’s Rectory and the 
church, and is within walking distance of the down-town stores, 
where many of the boarders are employed. The Cooking-school 
is in the same building, and was established at the same time. 
Young girls who have attended the Saturday Sewing-schools for 
several years, and who have been diligent and attentive, are 
given cooking-lessons gratuitously by a graduate of an Eastern 
cooking-school. Miss Caroline Fitch, of Boston, has been their 
teacher thus far. May 21, 1898, the managers of the Cooking- 
school entertained his Grace Archbishop Kain, and a number 
of his guests among the clergy, at a dinner prepared and 
served by the pupils of the cooking-classes at the Queen’s 
Daughters’ Home. The reverend gentlemen were enthusiastic 
in their praise of the proficiency of the young cooks. After 
thoroughly inspecting the Cooking-school and the Home, his 
Grace expressed great satisfaction and the hope that these in- 
stitutions would prosper and become permanent monuments of 
St. Louis philanthropy. 

The children in the Saturday Sewing-schools are divided into 
two classes. The Self-Helpful are those who retain the gar- 
ments they make and are otherwise assisted, and the Guardian 
Angels, those who give their work to the school for distribution 
to its poorer children, or to needy mothers with helpless little 
ones who apply for aid. The Guardian Angels are young girls 
of well-to-do parents who go to the schools to sew, and by 
their presence, good deportment, neat and industrious habits, 
and kindness to their less fortunate companions, exert a won- 
derful influence over them. They have also assisted the poorer 
children in many other ways, by finding them positions, fitting 
them out for first Holy Communion, and giving entertainments 
and Christmas feasts. His Eminence Cardinal Ledochowski said 
that this work of the Guardian Angels in attending the 
same school and being kind and sociable with the poorer 
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children was most beautiful and deserving of all encourage- 
ment. 
Another feature of the society is the work of the Little 
Daughters of the Queen and the Little Gleaners, 
The former are little girls who pay the regular annual due 
to the Home and the Cooking-school, and also donate monthly 
their little 
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dy, who es- 
tablished this 
branch, are well organized and conduct their business most 
methodically. Their Christmas contribution for the shoe fund 
was over one hundred dollars. 

The Little Gleaners are little boys who pay the annual due 
towards the Home and the Cooking-school, and also contribute 
their savings for the purchase of shoes and clothing for the 
poor children of the Saturday Sewing-schools. This branch 


A PILGRIMAGE OF PRAISE. 
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is under the supervision of Mrs. Daniel Dillon. The Little 
Gleaners also meet monthly and, together with the Little Daugh- 
ters of the Queen, have accomplished a great deal and are lay- 
ing the foundation for future acts of charitable zeal. 

Miss Hortense Brackett inaugurated the Sunday-school work 
at the old cathedral, which has continued two years, with en- 
rollment of two hundred pupils. She was assisted by the 
teachers of the Cathedral Sewing-school and six young gentle- 
men. Religious instruction is also given at the Saturday Sew- 
ing-schools to those attending public school and having no 
other means of receiving such instruction. Mrs. J. P. Kiely in- 
augurated the mothers’ meetings at the St. Patrick’s Sewing- 
Guild for poor women. Mrs. B. Ellen Burke, of New York, 
gave the St. Louis members an address on the subject which 
contained many valuable suggestions. She also assisted at the 
opening of the Guild. 

The great advantages of a central organization of Catholic 
workers of different parishes has been proven on several nota- 
ble occasions. When the terrible tornado of May 27, 1896, 
visited St. Louis, the general officers called a meeting ofall 
the members at once, and for several days a large force of workers 
were assisting the Merchants’ Exchange Committee in the dis- 
tribution of relief. Also during the time of suffering in Ne- 
braska, when Bishop Bonacum, of Lincoln, solicited aid from the 
Catholics of St. Louis, the Queen’s Daughters collected and 
shipped in a few weeks about five thousand garments and bed- 
clothes. 

May 1, 1897, the members held a pilgrimage to the shrine 
of the Sacred Heart at the Visitation Convent, Cabanne. Sev- 
eral thousand persons attended, among them the children of 
the Saturday schools. His Grace Archbishop Kain delivered a 
most touching address to the children, after having consecrated 
the society and over five hundred of the children to the Sacred 
Heart of Jesus. Following benediction of the Most Blessed 
Sacrament at the shrine, the Little Daughters of the Queen 
crowned the statue of the Blessed Virgin on the grounds. 

The Queen’s Daughters’ Society has been privileged to or- 
ganize associations and to receive existing Catholic women’s 
charitable organizations into the.benefits of the society. Plans 
have been formed for a national union of branches, and when 
circumstances permit for their union into diocesan and arch- 
diocesan councils or unions. The constitution will be sent to 
any one applying to Mrs. P. J. Toomey, 4035 West Morgan 
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Street, Corresponding Secretary, or to Miss Mary Hoxsey, 
President, 4269 Delmar Boulevard. The rules for forming as- 
sociations are as follows: 

ARTICLE XVIII. OF CONSTITUTION. 

“Forming of Associations —SkEC. 1. An Association of the 
Queen’s Daughters may be established elsewhere, provided the 
name of association, with the name and address of the spiri- 
tual director, the officers and each of the members, is sent to 
the recording secretary of the General Council, with an annual 
due of ten (10) cents from each member for annual reports of 
all associations and literature published by the General Council. 
The special work or works contemplated must be stated, and a 
yearly report of same sent to the corresponding secretary of 
the General Council. 

“SEC. 2. Each Association shall make its own by-laws and 
arrange membership dues and all regulations necessary to its 
success. 

“SEC. 3. Existing Catholic charitable organizations perform- 
ing spiritual and corporal works of mercy may unite with the 
Queen’s Daughters’ Society and gain the indulgences by com- 
plying with the requirements of Sec. 1, Art. xviii. 

“Src. 4. It is not compulsory to wear the badge, but if it 
is desired, fifty cents for each badge must be forwarded to the 
financial secretary of the General Council, who is custodian of 
the badges.” 

East St. Louis, Ill., has an association in St. Patrick’s par- 
ish of fifty or sixty members doing excellent work, as it is the 
only organized charity of any importance in the city. They 
have a Saturday Afternoon Sewing-school and give relief of all 
kinds. St. Patrick’s and St. Mary’s churches in Iowa City, Ia., 
have affiliated associations doing parish guild work. 



























WILLIAM EWART GLADSTONE. 


GLADSTONE AND HIS CRITICS. 


BY REV. GEORGE McDERMOT, C.S.P. 


§ HEN Mr. Gladstone brought in the Land Act of 
f 1881 an Irish gentleman who had held office 
under the previous government, and who has 
since been appointed to an important place in the 
magistracy, described him, in the presence of a 
considerable number of Conservatives and Liberals, as a traitor. 
All who were present when the very intemperate observation 
was made were members of the same profession as the speaker, 
namely, the Bar of Ireland. No one took exception to it ex- 
cept the writer of this article, and he went no farther than a 
gentle remonstrance ; but assuredly such a pronouncement by 
an amiable man—and this the speaker was—evinced party feel- 
ing of a somewhat vehement character. This is not all, for the 
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remark suggested social conditions and political circumstances 
hardly conceivable outside Ireland in the nineteenth century. 
At once two considerations spring to the mind: (1) the Con- 
servatives present must have been thought in full accord with 
the speaker, otherwise he would have been silent, or at least 
more guarded; (2) the Liberals present must have been men 
without solid allegiance to the ministry from which they ex- 
pected promotion. It is not to be inferred that the honor 
of those Liberals is impeached. The explanation is to be found 
in an indefinable ascendency which the landed interest and 
whatever favored it possessed over every other influence in the 
country. This ascendency was both social and political: in the 
latter aspect that interest monopolized the loyalty of Ireland ; 
in the social aspect it represented her rank, wealth, and intelli- 
gence. A movement to limit the power and privileges of the 
class in question was assumed to be an attack on the constitu- 
tion, on the fundamental laws of the empire, on society and 
religion, on the symbols and the substance of law, order, and 
authority. Irish Liberals in theory did not go quite so far as 
this, but in practice they really did. Mr. Justice Lawson, for 
instance, was promoted by the Liberals; no Conservative on the 
Irish bench approached him in the severity of his opinions con- 
cerning the sacredness of landed property. Others whom one 
could name — Catholics and Protestants—owe everything to 
Liberal administrations; yet, with crass stupidity, these men, as 
judges of the High Court of Justice, or of County Courts, or 
as assistant commissioners under the Land Code, make it their 
business to show in the discharge of their duties how far away 
they are from practice of the principles which secured their 
advancement. 


WHY HIS UNIVERSAL IRISH UNPOPULARITY ? 


The unpopularity of Mr. Gladstone among Irish Conserva- 
tives is intelligible, the disloyalty to his leadership on the part 
of Irish Liberals may be understood on the hypothesis I have 
just stated ; but what cannot be understood is the rabid hatred 
of the Parnellite and of the Presbyterian Orangeman. The low 
Orange Episcopalian has his excuse. He belonged to the As. 
cendency in a way analogous to that in which “the poor 
white” of the Southern States was a member of the ruling race. 
The bailiff, the tithe-proctor and the petty agent, the estate 
attorney, the clerk in the rent office and the rent-warner, the 
driver, the Protestant school-master and the wretched curate of 
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the Establishment, sixty years ago formed a body-guard to 
maintain the landiord’s sense of his importance; but more than 
that, they intercepted complaints from his tenants or messages 
of good will to them from him. The sons and grandsons of 
persons of this description constitute the majority of the middle 
and the lower classes of Irish Episcopalians, and a very con- 
siderable percentage of what is supposed to be the higher class. 
Any importance they ever had or could have had was due to 
their dependence on the two great institutions of Irish social 
life, the land and the Established Church. The statesman who 
disestablished the latter and reformed the laws by which the 
first was an instrument of unparalleled cruelty and injustice 
should necessarily be an object of detestation to those classes. 
So with regard to Ireland, broadly speaking, Mr. Gladstone’s 
memory is held in respect only by the Home-Rulers who, 
having followed Mr. McCarthy, still retain, under another leader, 
a considerable devotion to his principles. We think it may be 
useful to examine the grounds on which the opponents of Mr. 
Gladstone rest their hostility; we have already in a somewhat 
general way accounted for the enmity of sections in Ireland; 
we shall make some observations on the criticism of those op- 
posed to him in England. 


AN ORANGE AUTO DA FE, 


We cannot overlook what has been pointed out by all or- 
gans of opinion in the latter country—the universal homage 
paid to the great statesman from the moment it was known he 
had died until his remains were placed in the grave. It is with 
a feeling of regret we allude to the action of certain members 
of public bodies in Ireland. There were men belonging to what 
is called the Parnellite party who permitted themselves to in- 
dulge in unbecoming language; the members of the Orange 
party have not confined their satisfaction to words. The Orange- 
men of the ordinary type would naturally regard the death of 
Mr. Gladstone as something to be thankful for; and no one 
need be surprised that on any pretence they would, in what 
the late Lord Iddesleigh would call “the gaiety of their hearts,” 
attempt to murder disabled policemen and defenceless Catholics. 
The policeman was one of “Morley’s murderers,” and the 
Catholic was one of the helots to whom Mr. Gladstone’s Irish 
policy had given a large measure of freedom. Both were ac- 
cordingly as hateful to the Orangeman as Mr. Gladstone him- 
self, and equally fitting materials upon which to display his 
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gratitude to death for terminating the policy of conciliation. 
Hecatombs of Catholics were rendered a more suitable offering 
to death when a few guardians of the peace were heaped upon 
the pile. It was disappointing that the sacrifice was in no in- 
stance actually completed, but certainly neither the priests of 
religious rancor and factious hatred nor their hideous following 
are to be blamed for the failure. 


WHY ALL EYES TURNED TO THE YOUNG GLADSTONE. 


In this paper we do not take the position of a partisan. We 
are endeavoring to present the estimate which fair and capable 
men of all parties have formed of Mr. Gladstone. We think 
upon the whole it anticipates the judgment of posterity. It is 
quite true that in the early days, when he was the rising hope 
of the Tory party, Liberals looked upon him as Macaulay did, 
with a bitterness seldom felt in political life. He was a young 
man of unblemished character and of exceptional ability—rea- 
sons why Liberals should be interested in him. The Reform 
leaders regarded him in a way similar to that in which Pym 
and Holles, Hampden and Elliot regarded the great traitor 
Strafford. Not a circumstance in their lives was alike, not a 
characteristic of their dispositions. Strafford began as a tribune 
of the people, and when he had made it worth while for the 
court to buy him, he became a renegade surpassing all others 
in the infamy of his treason and the greatness of his ability. 
On the contrary, the young member for Newark left Oxford 
filled to overflowing with emotional love of the church and a 
strong touch of the chivalrous spirit inseparable in the minds 
of Englishmen of a certain training for it and the throne. 
But we think the seeds of great reforms may be discovered 
in principles enunciated in his speeches in those very early days 
of 1833-4-5. To us the germ of the Home-Rule policy as well as 
the Disestablishment of the Irish Church is hidden in his speech 
on the latter in opposition to Lord John Russell’s Resolutions 
in the great debate of 1835. All this escaped Macaulay when, 
four years later, he poured out in an unrestrained torrent all 
the bitterness of invective he could command on Gladstone’s 
tract, then published, on the relations of the state with the 
church. The fact is, there was an inspiration of justice amid 
the most pronounced Tory utterances of Gladstone; as people 
who knew him in private life say, he was above all things truth- 
ful in every phase of social intercourse. Political opponents 
testify to this, and one can only wonder at the transparent 
honesty which must have surrounded and distinguished him; and 
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so marked him from the evasions, intricacies, deflections, and 
polished insincerities which fold as in a garb men and women 
of the world. Yet his courtesy was so constant, his tolerance 
so large, that in a recent article* a good judge of what a gen- 
tleman is quoted with approval a saying of Sir William Har- 
court’s, that Mr. Gladstone was not only a great man but 
a great gentleman. Whoever remembers his reply to the 
late Professor Tyndall's wanton and unmeasured attack upon 
him on account of his Irish policy must subscribe to this opin- 
ion. There have been other men described as splendid gentle- 
men. Louis XIV. has been so described; so was the minis- 
ter whom his jealousy pursued to ruin, the superintendent of 
finance, Fouquet; but it has not been said of either of these 
that he led a blameless life. 


THE IRISH TORY SENTIMENT. 


It has been already remarked that the classes in Ireland 
affected by Gladstone’s legislation on the Establishment, 
who feared his policy concerning the parliamentary relations 
of the two countries, hated him with a constancy: like that 
which vindictive men entertain for those who injure them. It 
was not merely strong, it was intensely personal in its bitter- 
ness. There were Irish Tories who would resort to any means 
to get rid of him, if they could do so safely. They did not 
look upon him as a political opponent, but as a monster of 
tyranny, impiety, and injustice, the continuance of whose life 
was incompatible with the existence of an Irish Protestant in a 
condition of comfort and of freedom, political or religious. That 
he escaped an attempt at the hands of some instrument of 
Irish Tory landlordism is attributable only to the admirable 
craft with which so many of that able oligarchy are gifted. 
The more irresponsible and impetuous are kept in check by 
the cool heads who know that agitators go too far now and 
then, and see that crime and outrage follow the wild rhetoric 
of leaders. The oligarchy gauge to a nicety the periods of 
danger from popular movements. They can predict from a fine 
experience the moment when a legal movement will become 
a lawless one. They take that time to strike the minister they 
hate; and in doing their vengeance in such a Venetian-Council- 
of-Ten manner they are more effective than in allowing him to 
be assassinated. They employ their emancipated and besotted 
enemies to execute vengeance on such a minister, and in so do- 
ing these reforge for themselves the chains which he had broken. 


* The National Review (June), ‘‘ Mr. Gladstone,” by the Right Hon. Evelyn Ashley. 
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This is not rhetoric suggested by a possibility in the incidents 
of social and political reform in Ireland, or from facts in the 
history of famous aristocracies; we are too dull to lay hold of 
an inspiration so remote. Our poor words are spoken from 
knowledge—positive knowledge—of how Irish landlords, if en- 
couraged by others of their class, would have been prepared 
to treat English statesmen so far back as the days of Mr. 
Gladstone’s Disestablishment ministry. 

THE ENGLISH TORY VIEW OF GLADSTONE’S IRISH POLICY. 

The majority of English Tories, from the moment he entered 
on the mission he believed was his-“‘to pacify Ireland,”* main- 
tained that they were justified in employing any means, how- 
ever dishonest, to destroy his influence. We have heard it said 
by Irishmen of a certain class that Mr. Parnell was utterly un- 
scrupulous as to the means he used; we do not know whether 
this opinion would be endorsed by the followers of Mr. Dillon 
or by Mr. Healy, but we take it as an instance that party feel- 
ing runs riot at times with men’s sense of justice. There were 
men of strong national sentiments, as they are called, who fled 
with horror from the Home-Rule party when the Land League 
was launched as an instrument of social reform. Men of ad- 
vanced views, to whom poor Butt’s academical agitation was an 
object of good-natured contempt, looked upon the economic 
formulas, divorced from their contexts, which leading Land- 
Leaguers propounded on every platform, as principles destruc- 
tive of everything generous and just in the Irish character. 
These physical-force men were prepared for a desperate game. 
In their blindness they might utterly wreck themselves, and the 
prospects of the country for a generation, in an abortive re- 
bellion, but they could not accept an appeal to the most sor- 
did interests of a servile class and the basest instincts of law- 
less nature, in place of those historic traditions which had pre- 
served the honor of the race in every disaster of the seven 
centuries of connection with England. It is not, perhaps, so 
easy, then, to do justice to a great public figure moving at the 
head of revolutionary forces, possibly impelled by as much 
as guiding them. 

This, without assuming too much, may explain the use made 
of the death of Gordon at Khartoum to blast the name and fame 
of Gladstone. In the history of party conflicts during the cen- 
tury nothing more unscrupulous can be discovered than the 
employment by the Tories of this adventure against Gladstone. 


* Article in the National Review already cited. 
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We are confident it could be so explained as to exonerate him 
in every particular, but we do not think it possesses sufficient 
importance to occupy space with it. Still it had a mischievous 
effect. The army and, what out-Herods the army, the civil 
Jingoes of both sexes, professed to regard the recreant Tory, 
the captive of Irish crime and outrage, the poltroon who sur- 
rendered to a few South African Dutchmen, as a man in whose 
hands the army and the honor of the empire were liable to be 
sacrificed at any moment. Fair-minded men would say that 
abolishing purchase in the army conferred a title to its suf- 
frages; but no, for an accident, owing to which a pretentious, 
overweening busybody had not been aided in a task upon which 
he should not have entered, and in which he could not have 
succeeded even if he had entered on it with the approval of 
the government,—such an accident, we say, effaced the service 
rendered to every officer who is not a snob, and private soldier 
who is worth his salt. 


GLADSTONE THE STEADY FRIEND OF IRELAND. 


There are circumstances in Gladstone’s career upon which 
unfair minds have fastened as we have hinted. Yet there must 
have been something in him of a peculiarly gracious and com- 
manding character, when his death drew together all parties 
and silenced enmity in all save those whose hatred would 
be still his praise, the Orangeman and the Parnellite. We are 
not, indeed, prepared to pass upon him a judgment o° unquali- 
fied approval. There are incidents we cannot see our way to ap- 
prove, there are particulars connected with his greatest works 
which seem startling in their inconsistency, and which for that 
reason apparently justify the censure of those who charged 
him with unscrupulous ambition; but we venture to say, upon 
the whole, that no matter what the English Tory may have 
said of him, or the enemies of Ireland within Ireland now say 
of him, he is beyond all other men entitled to the gratitude of 
Ireland. In England the most favorable verdict of the Tory or 
the Peelite, or the Whig who loved coalition ministries, described 
him as a “brilliant eccentricity.” In such an estimate there is 
no moral censure; but knowing the temperament of Palmerston, 
one can realize the immense practical discredit implied in it. 
This hand-to-mouth statesman, to whom the evil of the day 
was sufficient, looked at the principles drawn from what, at least, 
represented something like political philosophy as the high- 
sounding inanities of the leader of a college debating society. 
It is hardly to be wondered at, when he knew that only a few 
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years before Gladstone was the rising hope of those Tories to 
whom the Reform Bill was what the Revolution meant for the 
old nobility of France. It is thought they had such confidence 
in him that when the time should come he would put back the 
hand upon the dial, restore the ancient usages of England, 
secure the Establishment against future attacks, and rehabilitate 
the diminished prestige of the landed gentry. To him the 
country gentlemen who followed Peel, as prisoners at the chariot- 
wheel of a victorious general, turned with hope. Beneath his 
immemorial elms, and amid the antique associations of the ivied 
church in the shadow of the manor-house, squire and rector alike 
deemed a good day was dawning when the latest of the dis- 
tinguished students of Oxford declared with no uncertain sound 
that it was the imperative duty of a Christian state to enforce 
the truth, that this was its tribute to religion, and that both 
state and religion rested on the territorial class, the solid basis 
of society. Thus Gladstone seemed to bind the landed gentry 
and the clergy, not in the relation of allied powers but in the 
solidarity of sections of one moral and social force. He seemed 
to make the aristocracy the foundation of the state, and the 
church its instrument to teach and subdue those elements out- 
side the state, but to which the latter owed protection. That 
this opinion concerning the way he looked at the working-classes 
in town and country in the days up to the publication of his 
work on the state’s relations to the church is not far-fetched, 
must be abundantly clear from the views he expressed on the 
subject of slavery in the West Indies. We ourselves do not 
think he ever supposed that the working-classes had no title to 
all the rights of citizens, but there is a difficulty in reconciling 
dicta enunciated by him in those days with the policy which 
culminated in what is very little short of manhood suffrage, and 
which in the ballot is a legislative enactment declaring that 
neither squire nor parson may come between the elector and 
the exercise of his franchise. 


WAS HE THE FOE OF THE WORKING-MAN? 


The contempt hardly veiled in Macaulay’s essay arose from 
a theory attributed to Gladstone, as well as from other ideas, 
that the agricultural laborer and the craftsman were not mem- 
bers of the state, and could not be on sound principles; that 
they were simply units of the population, items of industrial 
force, and when required of military service. It does not 
appear that anything so reactionary as this was advocated by 
Young England when it endeavored to revive the paternal 
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relations of an imaginary feudalism; but rightly or wrongly, 
Gladstone got full credit for a medixvalism of the kind, and 
it is another instance of his power that he emancipated him- 
self from the disabilities which the supposed profession of such 
opinions must have entailed in a commercial and progressive 
country. It must be recollected that in the middle ages, 
though the inhabitants of corporate towns were free of military 
service save that of the city or borough, lords of manors 
claimed a right to customary service on al] serfs born on their 
lands. Reaching a corporate town and serving apprenticeship 
in one of the guilds acted as a manumission, but the lords 
never acknowledged the freedom so acquired. So whenever 
a powerful noble entered by the strong hand a town in which 
his villeins had become craftsmen, or even where any of them 
had attained the highest municipal dignities, he claimed the 
right to seize them for the plough or to put his badge upon 
the arm as a retainer in his feuds. Anger at the Great Reform 
Act caused the squires and the parsons to wish again for those 
days, so young Gladstone became their idol because he seemed 
animated. by their spirit, and gifted with the power to bring 
them back. This was the state of things between him and the 
gentry and clergy when William IV. dismissed the Whig minis- 
try at the close of 1834. 

The very important considerations which open upon us in 
connection with that exercise of royal authority cannot be dis- 
cussed in our space, yet unless they could be dealt with in a 
somewhat satisfactory manner, it is impossible adequately to 
examine the political views of Gladstone and to trace the 
stages through which his mind passed until he found, towards 
the close of his life, that the only security for the empire was a 
reversal of the policy which treated Ireland as a conquered 
nation. It would be unfair to our readers to pass in silence 
over the circumstances of that change of ministry. Men, with 
conviction of the truth of the charge, have accused Gladstone 
of readiness to do anything to obtain or retain place. The 
dismissal of the Whigs was infamous, and looking back to the 
time we only wonder that the Reform Parliament submitted to 
it. We have been always of opinion that the execution of 
Charles I. was unconstitutional, that the motions for the ex- 
clusion of the Duke of York (James II.) from the throne ought 
not have been permitted by the Speaker. Of course, as a con- 
sequence of these views, we maintain that the change of dynasty 
was beyond the competence of any body or bodies in 1688. 
That, however, is not the view of the majority of Englishmen, 
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and they, we think, could, with perfect consistency, revise the 
principle that affords immunity to the king. William IV. was 
not advised by his ministers to dismiss them, he could not by 
a legal fiction be held to have been so advised, for they had 
not done a single act that had not his approval. It was no- 
torious he had taken that course on the queen consort’s advice, 
a danger the state was threatened with in more recent times 
when another foreigner, holding a like close relation to her 
present most gracious Majesty, presumed to give counsel con- 
trary to that of her constitutional advisers. 


MR. GLADSTONE’S FIRST OFFICE. 


The ministry then formed had not a majority in the Com- 
mons; so far from that, its members were unpopular in that 
house. To render its construction possible, while Europe was 
being searched for Sir R. Peel, the Duke of Wellington took 
five of the great offices of the state to himself. In this gov- 
ernment, appointed in defiance of constitutional principle and 
held together by disreputable means, Gladstone took office as a 
commissioner of the treasury. It is difficult to understand his 
accepting place at that time on any view consistent with usage, 
much less honor, unless he considered that a Reform ministry 
was entitled to no law, that in displacing them a minority pos- 
sessed the rights of a majority, and that it was quite imma- 
terial that Sir Robert Peel was not a Tory and that the Duke 
of Wellington was whatever Sir Robért was. Indeed, the un- 
principled Irishman only thought of his own aggrandizement 
and the compassing of an absolute control of the army by the 
king, which meant by himself. To keep his places he was ready 
to adopt liberal measures which he had opposed, and we have 
seen that with five great offices he was nothing short of a pro- 
visional government. In late years Mr. Gladstone assailed Lord 
Salisbury for holding the Foreign Office and Premiership, but 
he does not seem to have said a word against the ubiquitous 
soldier who was in five bureaus at the same time. The whole 
of this history, from the dismissal of the Whigs to the motion 
of Lord John Russell on the Irish Church in 1835, deserves 
copious treatment. The gentlemen of England, as the Tory 
party is called, appear throughout in a light Icss reputable 
than gamblers when a police raid has exposed them. The sub- 
terfuges, the pretences, the lies these resort to are parts of a 
programme respectable in comparison to the expedients by 
which Sir Robert Peel, backed by the mean, idiotic, and brutal 
old king, disregarded defeat after defeat. It was in a ministry 
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of this kind Mr. Gladstone opposed a motion by Lord John 
Russell to make the Establishment in Ireland perform some of 
the functions of a state church and not continue a cause of 
tumult in Ireland by its terrible exactions from peasants always 
on the verge of famine, and a scandal to civilization by its 
wealth, the lives of its ministers, and the terrible system of 
political oppression and robbery of which it was so conspicuous 
a factor. 
THE IRISH STATE CHURCH. 

It had failed signally. In places the laity had become 
Catholics in spite of the penal laws. Even in Armagh in the 
course of a century the numbers of Catholics and Protestants 
were exactly reversed. In 1731 there were three Protestants 
to one Catholic; in /°34, the year before the debate, the 
Catholics were three to one Protestant. At the very time rec- 
tors were spending over 41,000 a year in England and on the 
Continent, and their curates doing their work in Ireland, some 
at £70 a year, some at £18. These poor Trullibers, with little 
education, full of ignorant prejudice, and charged from top to 
toe with the bitterest spirit of the AScendency, kept Ireland in 
disturbance, and this eventuated in coercion act after coercion 
act, until in the year before the debate a measure of martial 
law was passed in which the iron rule of the Norman Conquest 
in England was imitated with fidelity. What the Curfew law 
required the Saxons to do, this enactment imposed upon starv- 
ing Irish peasants who dared to resist the seizure of their 
potatoes, their calves and sheep, to stop the driving of their 
cattle, the scattering of their corn to the elements in order 
that the tenth should be measured by the tithe-proctor. In 
opposing this motion Mr. Gladstone displayed conspicuous 
ability, but men thinking of his efforts then have been unable 
to follow the evolution which produced the Church Act of 1869. 

We regret we are unable to state things which should be in 
the highest degree interesting to the student of constitutional 
history. Moreover, the marvellous growth and formation of 
opinion evidenced in the career of Mr. Gladstone is one of the 
strangest and most instructive studies in political psychology 
the world has witnessed. We hope at another time to supply 
some of the omissions, but we offer the present paper as an 
attempt to suggest an explanation of the hostility he excited 
among parties in consequence of the seeming uncertainty of 
his opinions, and the suddenness with which he took up great 
movements, 
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y whole being a tongue and a voice, it 
would not suffice to proclaim worthily the vir- 
tues of Paula.” 

With these words Jerome begins to write 
the life of Paula. Not a panegyric, he calls 
heaven to witness, “for no flattery nor favor shall guide my 
pen”; and the record comes down to us from the fourth cen- 
tury, alive and burning with the deepest feeling of a fiery 
soul. An impetuous ardor constrains him to write to the very 
end, without thought for rest or food, while he traces the life- 
story of that one among the group of noble women of the 
House on the Aventine who had been his greatest inspirer, 
the one most akin to his soul, the sharer of his fortunes, the 
seconder of his plans. 

The second half of the fourth century was the time of 
Rome’s greatest luxury. It was not a luxury for the good of 
all, that luxury which delights in magnificence, named by Aris- 
totle among the virtues, but it was wholly personal, excessive 
and capricious in its follies. Contemporary documents are not 
wanting to depict the manners of the times, from the pagan 
as well as the Christian side, but nothing gives a more vivid 
sense of the whole than the writings of Jerome himself. He 
constantly wrote letters with a truly modern fluency, and con- 
cerning everything that happened, to a large circle of confi- 
dential friends, as well as for the public at large; and we can 
draw from his correspondence as from a fresh, sparkling spring. 
From the stand-points of man of the world, monk, master of 
literature and of theology, he holds the threads of Roman 
society in his fingers, and it unrolls before our eyes. 

On the Aventine Hill, in the Roman palace of Marcella, a 
beautiful widow, allied to the imperial family, a small knot of 
thoughtful patrician women had gradually drawn together, 
satiated with wealth and luxury, and now restless and eager in 
their reaction towards something to satisfy their mental and 
moral craving. Marcella herself was a convert of Athanasius. 
At the time when he was a fugitive from Constantinople on 
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account of his opposition to Arius, her mother’s palace had 
received him, and there the child Marcella, sitting at his feet, 
had listened to his arguments and heard his aspirations for 
reform. Two Egyptian hermits accompanied him, the first’ who 
had ever been seen in Rome, and their accdéunts of the strange 
life of a solitary in the desert, its visions, its fantastic emo- 
tions, its spiritual combats and its marvels of ascetic austerity, 
left a tumult of vague thoughts in the young heart. At 
parting, Athanasius made the gift of a book to his wistful 
listener, which decided her destiny, as it is related to have 
decided that of many others—his life of St. Anthony, written 
in the hermit’s life-time and from eye-witness. A few years 
later, Marcella, the heiress of a great name and great wealth, 
made the marriage destined for her; but the husband’s early 
death gave her freedom to follow where her spirit led, and 
from that time on she became the centre of a cenacle of 
women of the same mind who met at her house to think and 
talk together. Under the painted ceilings of her palace on the 
Aventine was initiated the first convent in Rome. 

It was not made up of pious women only. The worldly 
as well as the devout, young girls, married women, and widows 
flocked about the gracious hostess, who devoted certain apart- 
ments in her vast palace to their meetings. In our times we 
should call it a club, the only requisite for membership being 
that the women who met together should be friends with the 
common aim of putting something more into life and getting 
something more out of it than the merely personal round of 
luxury and pleasure could afford. The oldest member, the one 
in authority, the president, as we would say, was the Lady 
Asella. Because of her endless charities she lived with the 
most rigid simplicity, all but the bare necessities of life being 
devoted by her to the poor, but this was by no means the 
rule for the others. We hear of Furia, Felicitas, Marcellina, 
and Fabiola, the last a fashionable young patrician who had 
two husbands living, but tiring of the second, was beginning 
to question the doctors of the church whether bigamy (so a 
second marriage after divorce was then called) should be con- 
sidered a greater sin than breaking a first marriage. The flower 
of the group, however, was the lovely widow Paula, who with 
her two daughters, Eustochia and Blesilla, possessed the proud 
right to hang the images of Paulus Emilius and Agamemnon 
in the atrium of their dwelling. 

Paula was the type of woman we all love. Full of enthu- 
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siasms, caring intensely for life and its affections, her emotions 
found ready expression, and she frankly shared with her friends 
the joys which raised her to heaven and the griefs which cast 
her into the depths. She too was the heiress of immense 
wealth, owning, among her other possessions, the whole of the 
city of Nicopolis. An intimate happiness as well as an Asiatic 
luxury had marked her life with her husband the Greek, Toxo- 
tius, so that at his death her grief was, like her affection, 
boundless and excessive. Though still young, she vowed not 
only never to marry.again, but never to appear in the world 
at feast or banquet in the company of any man. The House 
on the Aventine became from that time. more and more a 
refuge and resort, and it was there that she and Jerome were 
to meet. 

A small number of men, all of them distinguished for birth 
and learning, had little by little joined this pious patrician 
court. Chief among the men was Jerome, as Paula was the 
most charming and gifted of the women. Four of the men 
especially were warm friends of Jerome—Oceanus, Paumachus, 
Marcellinus, and Domnion, his intimate advisers and consolers 
in the tribulations which “ Babylon with its King Satan,” as 
Jerome designated Rome, did not spare him. The Christian 
world already rang with the heroic ardor of Jerome’s faith and 
with the singularities of his tempestuous character, while he 
had hardly reached maturity. How many years of trial and 
what treasures of grace were needed to subdue this tempestu- 
ous nature, we shall see. 

Born in Dalmatia, a province famed for its soldiers, he had 
breathed in the spirit of a fighter with his native air, and never 
could lose something military from his speech and mode of 
life. Loving pleasure and study equally, eager to see and 
know, passing from dissipation to repentance, coming under 
the influence of Homer and the Gospels alike, reading the 
Scriptures at one moment with the fervor of a mystic and the 
next with the disdain of a man of letters and an Athenian, 
his youth was wild, as his whole life was destined to be stormy. 
He himself describes his youth as carried away by turns with 
the passion for learning, the enthusiasm of faith, and the allure- 
ments of sense. He loved power and had intense pleasure 
from success. From his correspondence we feel that he must 
have been an eager and fluent talker, full of witty and cutting 
sallies, apt literary allusions, and quotations from sacred and 
profane writers. 
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On his return to Rome from the desert he became the 
guest of Marcella, at the palace on the Aventine, and the soul 
of the group which had gathered there. 

There were no special formalities to characterize the meet- 
ings of the little cenacle. If many of the number chanced to 
find themselves together, as must have been often the case, 
they discussed works of charity, the progress of spiritual life in 
Italy, and similar topics; but many of the members who lived 
much in the world came in only for a few hours’ rest and 
refreshment. In course of time, however, learning came to be 
a part of the life. Every Roman woman knew a little Greek, 
if only enough to say “my life and my soul” to her lovers, as 
Juvenal reports. But that sort of knowledge was precisely the 
kind of which these ladies were tired, and their minds were 
crying out for more solid nourishment. The immediate incen- 
tive for learning came about in this way. Many and various 
were the Latin versions of the Old and New Testament then 
in circulation, so that, in reading the Scriptures, points fre- 
quently came up which could be decided only by going to the 
original Greek for the Gospels, and to the Septuagint for the 
Jewish books. Accordingly, these high-born women of the 
world devoted themselves with great faithfulness and diligence 
to the study of Greek and Hebrew, so that they were soon 
recognized as an authority and a power to be counted on by 
the clergy and consulted by priests. Jerome himself: writes of 
Marcella: “ Very often I had to change places with her, and 
from master become pupil.”” And to the reproach that he took 
more pains to instruct women than men, he answered: “If 
men asked me as many questions as women do concerning the 
Scriptures, I should not have to speak to the women.” 

But the friendship between Jerome and Paula, which was to 
play such an important part in the lives of each, had to wait for 
a great grief and an act of self-conquest which he demanded 
from her, before it could reach its development. 

The beautiful widow, after the death of Toxotius, concen- 
trated all the warmth of her affection on their children, of 
whom there were five. The second daughter, Blesilla, although 
coming sometimes to the House on the Aventine with her 
mother, was a gay and worldly beauty, whose sudden and 
striking conversion after an illness gave Rome the subject of a 
nine days’ gossip, as did other so-called eccentricities of those 
pious patricians. Jerome wrote a letter to Marcella concerning 
this conversion, and, like most of his letters, it went the rounds 
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of Rome. It was filled with rejoicing, but also with bitter and 
unpleasant truths not likely to conciliate the pagan and world- 
ly friends of the convert. He writes: “A thing has happened 
which gives strange offence to the world. Blesilla has put on a 
dark dress! What scandal is this! As though John the Bap- 
tist, greatest among the children of men, had shocked the uni- 
verse by wearing a robe of camel’s hair and a sheep-skin girdle. 
Blesilla no more eats dainty food! As though the forerunner 
of Jesus had not lived upon locusts!” Then follows a biting 
picture of the women who shock Christians, contrasting it with 
the mode of life adopted by the young convert. 

About the same time Jerome wrote his famous and much- 
quoted letter to Paula’s daughter Eustochia, in which he paints 
fashionable Roman society, chiefly Christian, in scathing terms 
and vivid colors. He passes in review nobles, patrician dames, 
magistrates, priests, and each in turn receives a dart in the 
weakest point. Juvenal could not have described with more 
drastic pen the matron who wears her robes covered with em- 
broidered animals the size of life, with her tiers of false hair, 
her face plastered with paint until it resembled the mask of 
an idol, the old coquette, the dissipated husband, the false and 
hypocritical devotee, the ladies’ priest, with ring-bedecked fingers, 
going the rounds of his visits on a prancing steed. He ventured 
to speak to such persons of regeneration, to call upon them 
for voluntary poverty and detachment from the world, and to 
tell them of judgment to come. This letter was an act of ag- 
gressive bravery, and even Marcella, who circulated his letters 
to her throughout Rome, began to beg him to cease preaching 
against society. 

“ But why should I not speak of what they do not blush to 
do?” he answered gently. 

A few months later Blesilla fell ill again, and this time did 
not recover. Paula’s grief was immoderate, uncontrolled, and 
knew no bounds. Sobbing, screaming, and fainting, she was 
borne home from her daughter’s grave. This conduct pierced 
Jerome to the heart and much aroused the people. They laid 
Blesilla’s death and Paula’s grief to the charge of Jerome, say- 
ing that he had killed the child with fastings, and had deceived 
the mother who lamented for her dead more than any pagan 
would do. They shouted “ Away with monks!” and would 
have stoned Jerome had his friends not borne him to a place 
of shelter, 

The days that followed were days of wild grief and despair 
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to Paula. She would eat nothing, would ‘see no one but Jerome, 
although his every word only renewed her grief. At last he 
refused to go to her any more, but wrote her one of his most 
eloquent and touching letters. 

Almost naively, and with perfect and charming naturalness, 
he first enumerates the qualities of the daughter who, “ with 
such ardent faith, had uplifted the standard of the Crucified.” He 
seems to delight in the fineness of her intelligence, the graces 
of her mind, the breadth of her knowledge, the keenness of her 
perception, until he reaches the details of her death, of which 
she had no fear nor shrinking. Then, suddenly stopping, with 
great art, which came of his pure intention, he says: “ But 
what am I doing? What I would do is to arrest the flow of 
a mother’s tears, and I myself am in tears.” Little by little 
after this he becomes sterner, imperious, inflexible; calls upon 
her to end grief that imperils her own soul, dishonors her faith, 
gives scandal to infidels, and demands that she shall dry the 
tears which to indulge is sacrilege and unbelief. 

Paula is at last roused, and so powerfully that she is never 
again the same. The nature which has been controlled only by 
its own passion is changed to a nature strong with the pas- 
sion of purpose. Enthusiastic and eager she will ever be, but 
she will have no more wild outbursts of feeling. She comes 
forth to a new life, full of gratitude to Jerome for having dared 
so to wrestle with her spirit, and from this time dates their long 
and changeless friendship, which resisted evil times and evil 
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tongues. 

The death of Pope Damasus deprived Jerome of a friend 
and partisan, and was a blow to the cause of reform, so that 
there was no restraint in Rome to the hatred which Jerome’s 
bitter satires had roused. Gossip was rife on account of his 
relations with Paula. For seven months after the death of 
Damasus he stemmed alone the tide of malice. One man he 
caused to be brought to trial for slander of Paula, and although 
this one had to make full retraction, it did not put an end to 
all the careless or malicious falsehoods in circulation. Nothing 
would have suited Jerome’s temperament better than to stay and 
battle with the storm to the end, but he was not alone concerned. 
Such a course would involve his friends, and cause dismay and 
trouble in the Aventine circle, now so dear to him. Accordingly 
he resolved to say good-by to the little flock, and in August, 
the month of favoring winds, set sail for the East, taking sev- 
eral monks and his brother, Paulinian, with him. 
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While the sails were unfurling he wrote a letter, as was his 
wont, to the House on the Aventine, “in haste, between sobs 
and tears,’”’ addressed to mia Domina Asella. It was a letter 
intense in feeling, wrung from his very heart. At the close he 
says, “Greet Paula, mine in Christ, whether the world wills or 
not.” The letter was despatched, the anchor raised, and a few 
weeks later Jerome was in Antioch. 

His friend Paula was not slow to follow. Calmly breasting 
the opposition of powerful relatives, she made all her prepara- 
tions. A portion of her estate she made over at once for the 
support of her children, and then hired a ship to be in readi- 
ness to leave Rome before the winter weather should set in. 
Eustochia could not be persuaded to let her mother depart 
without her, and a band of young girls whom she had befriend- 
ed, gathered from all conditions of life in Rome, followed her, 
eager to form the nucleus of the monasteries which it was now 
Paula’s desire and purpose to found in Bethlehem in conjunc- 
tion with Jerome. 

Jerome and his friends met the party at Antioch. Winter 
had begun, and the sides of Libanus were white with snow. 
No persuasions, however, could keep Paula from setting out at 
once on the road to Jerusalem. Neither she nor Jerome were 
prone to calculations of prudence. The little caravan, quickly 
organized, journeyed forth, the men on horseback or camels, 
and the young women borne in litters. Jerome is historian of 
the journey, and he notes that Paula rode an ass, “and it was 
wonder to see the delicate matron, who most of her life 
had been borne about in the arms of eunuchs, sitting erect 
and strong while the shaggy beast trotted over the rough 
road,” 

The little company, with Jerome and Paula at its head, 
and with Scriptures in hand, travelled all about Judea before 
settling down to the work of their lives. When they had done 
this, as if to inspire themselves still more and to set a seal on 
their undertaking from the mystic spirit of the desert, they made 
a pilgrimage to the hermits of Nitria. Their interviews with 
these strange men, and also with the blind Didymus, the philo- 
sopher at Alexandria, and all the records of this romantic jour- 
ney, are carefully recounted by Jerome’s vivid pen, bringing it 
all very near to us in imagination.* 

It was two years before they returned to Bethlehem, pre- 


* Jerome's journal of this journey has recently been translated into English and published 
by the Palestine Pilgrims’ Text Society. 
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pared to begin their life-work in earnest. Jerome had little 
money, although he had sent to Dalmatia to sell his small 
patrimony. Paula, however, had plenty, and longed to do all. 
Ground was bought near the Church of the Nativity, which the 
Empress Helena had built only sixty years before. The monas- 
tery, a free hostelry for visitors and travellers near the high- 
way, and two convents for the women, at a little distance below 
on the plain, were begun. Paula's first care was to direct the 
hollowing out in the solid rock, close to the sacred grotto, of 
a sort of cave or room which Jerome named his Paradise. Here 
his books and manuscripts were. placed, and here he could 
retreat for study and devotion while the work of building 
went on. 

The three years which it took to complete the monasteries 
were the most laborious, but perhaps the happiest, of Jerome's 
life. The two most coveted earthly joys, fame and affection, 
were his in a life devoted to Christian perfection. Paula and 
Eustochia ceaselessly inspired and shared his labors. They 
loved, admired, and served him like a second religion, placing 
their glory in his; and indeed they were in no small measure 
the cause of it. To satisfy their impatience and ardor, it was 
agreed that during this time, although Jerome was already en- 
gaged in other absorbing work, revising manuscripts of Origen, 
writing commentaries on several of the Epistles and on Eccle- 
siastes, everything should be put aside, and that the three should 
read the Bible together from end to end, critically and exhaus- 
tively. From this beginning arose the great work which was 
his glory, and which has rendered him the master of Christian 
prose for all centuries—the translation of the Scriptures called 
the. Latin Vulgate. Jerome has associated with this work, as 
lasting as the Catholic Church, the names of these daughters 
of Scipio. His prefaces and intimate letters initiate us into the 
mysteries of the communion of these ardent souls, and we pic- 
ture Paula and Eustochia sitting at a table covered with manu- 
scripts, in Jerome’s Paradise, comparing, copying, and writing 
from his dictation, with the other scribes. The Hebrew trans- 
lations he dedicated to them, and cited these two women before 
the church and the world as authority, putting sometimes 
the whole responsibility on their shoulders. In the preface to 
the translation of Esther he thus addresses them: ‘“ Paula and 
Eustochia, you so learned in Hebrew literature and so skilful 
te judge the merit of a translation, look over this one, and see 
if I have added to or taken from the original, or whether I 
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have not, like an exact and sincere interpreter, turned this his- 
tory into Latin, just as we read it together in Hebrew.” 

Thus the work, which had its first steps far back in the 
house on the Aventine, was crowned with an enduring crown, 
and these Christian women of proudest pagan ancestry 
worthily filled the part of true women of all time, that of in- 
spiring and serving. 

When once the buildings were finished, a different routine 
began, and the great work that was destined for the use of 
posterity gave place to the daily occupations of ruling a monas- 
tery. One of the first plans carried out was the opening of a 
free school, where the learned Jerome himself taught Latin and 
Greek to the children of Bethlehem, who came to him gladly. 
In the women’s convent great stress was laid on the study of 
the Scriptures. Every day the whole Psalter was chanted at 
the different hours, at tierce, sext, none, vespers, and compline. 
All.the sisters were required to know it by heart—no small 
mental discipline in itself—and, in addition, to learn some new 
portion of Scripture each day, besides attending to the service 
of others in the general community. In all of this Paula was 
the one who spared herself the least. Jerome’s monastery soon 
became a retreat for learned men from all parts of the world, 
and the free hostelry never lacked a full quota of inmates. No 
one was allowed to be turned away. Said Jerome: “It is not 
for us to weigh their meat, but to wash their feet.” Neverthe- 
less he was confronted by that same problem which, to our no- 
tions, would seem to belong specially to the rush of modern 
life in our own day: the clash and force of the outward life 
in its tendency to overwhelm and stifle the inward. The best 
time was devoured by guests and his outward duties to them. 
In one of his letters to Rome he writes, in his epigrammatic 
manner, “ Our solitude is turned into a perpetual fair, and 
peace is banished from our midst. We must either close our 
doors, or give up our study of the Scriptures which commands 
us to open them.” 

With all this pressure from without and from within, Jerome 
kept up an immense correspondence with persons in Italy, Gaul, 
in his own province of Dalmatia, but above all in Rome. He 
was still the very soul of the “home church,” as he loved to 
call the House on the Aventine, in all that touched it far and 
near. Questions of discipline, dogma, and interpretation were 
all submitted to him, and sometimes what was even more diffi- 
cult, the interpretation of the mysteries of the human heart. 
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For fifteen years life moved on, in the monasteries of Jerome 
and Paula, not always smoothly and without incident from the 
outside, although the harmony ever remained unbroken within. 
From the outer world came disputes, persecutions, insults, ex- 
communications, and much suffering. Jerome’s rash and un- 
compromising fervor of nature brought its return of hatred as 
well as of love, and, unhappily, hatred for him always came 
back in counter-shocks upon Paula. Her steadfastness held 
them both up through tribulation, and was a strong tower 
against evil report. 

There was one point in which her excessive and extrava- 
gant nature had not conquered itself. This was in her charities. 
Although the whole support of the monastery and its un- 
measured hospitalities came from her fortune, she altowed her- 
self full luxury in the distribution, nay, scattering of her money 
among the poor, so that when she died every obolus of the 
vast estate which had not been settled upon her children had 
been spent. 

Her bent towards mysticism, which had been excessive like 
all else in her character, had found a balance in the solid and 
austere reason of her master. She learned to love the historic 
interpretation and natural sense of the Scriptures as the basis of 
truth, though in truth the spirit within could never be so sub- 
dued that it did not seek with passion their spiritual sense, as 
the food of the soul. After a visit to the convent from a friend 
of Rufinus, Jerome’s bitterest enemy and opponent it must be 
remembered, he wrote back to Rome about her: “ Paula was 
born for a holy and spiritual life, had she not been held back 
by the jealous will of Jerome; and she might have risen far 
above her sex, Heaven had given her such rare and beautiful 
gifts, had he not repressed her with his tyrannical dominion, 
and reduced her to have no thought but his, no will but his 
caprice.” It is easy to see the antagonism to Jerome in this 
letter which prejudices his judgment of Paula. Had it been 
Rufinus to whom she was so loyal, this friend of his might 
have deemed that only by chastening and subduing an unruly 
nature, out of devotion to another, did she rise to the true 
height of her sex, if not above it. 

A time came, at last, when the reputation of Jerome was 
cleared from all aspersion, the intrigues and his chief enemy, 
Rufinus, defeated. But when it came, it no longer seemed of 
any importance in the monasteries of Bethlehem. Paula was 
dying. ‘Little rest of body or soul had she given herself in 
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these eventful years; she had neither stinted herself in labors 
nor fastings, and she saw_her end approach with the joy of a 
traveller sure of his welcome. At sunset, on the 26th of Janu- 
ary, nearly fifteen hundred years ago, she died, murmuring to 
Jerome, in Greek: “I do not suffer. I feel only a great 
peace.” 

All Palestine followed her to her grave. Throngs of people 
chanted the Psalms in different tongues, and her body was 
borne by bishops to the cave which Jerome caused to be hewn 
for her in the rock close to the sacred grotto of the Nativity 
and to his Paradise, where the work which was to immortalize 
her name with his had been done. The church has paid her 
its highest tribute, and to us now she is Saint Paula. 

Not many years after her death the House on the Aventine 
was destroyed in the sack of Rome by the barbarian horde and 
its members scattered. The aged Marcella was scourged and 
tortured to induce her to reveal where she had concealed her 
renowned wealth, which the barbarians could not believe she 
had given away to the poor. 

Saint Jerome spent his seventeen remaining years in un- 
aided study, controversy, and labor in the grotto at Bethlehem. 
His body is said to be in the Church of Santa Maria Maggiore 
at Rome, while that of Paula is among the treasures of the old 
cathedral at Sens, some seventy miles south-east of Paris, 
although they both rested in the early centuries near each 
other, in what is known as the Cave of Saint Jerome and the 
Tomb of Pauia, in Bethlehem. 

With the spirit of prophecy Saint Jerome wrote: 

“ Farewell, Paula! Were my whole being a tongue and a 
voice, it would not suffice to proclaim thy virtues. But I have 
done a work for thee more durable than brass, a work that 
time will not destroy.” 
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LOSS AND GAIN IN THE CHURCH. 


BY REV. J. M. KIELY. 


fOW suggestive is the contrast evolved in the be- 
ginning of the eighth chapter of St. Matthew’s 
Gospel! The leper, who was cleansed, was a 
Jew, but the centurion, who came upon the 
scene, was a Gentile, a Roman soldier. In fact, 
the Jews would seem to lose and the Gentiles to gain on the day 
that the Magi came, in their faith, to Bethlehem. And so great 
was the faith of the Gentile that our Lord in this Gospel gave 
utterance to the pregnant contrast: “ Amen, I say, I have not 
found such faith in Israel.” Then it was that he evolved the 
famous prophecy: “Many shall come from the East and the 
West, and shall sit down in the Kingdom with Abraham and 
Isaac and Jacob, but the Children of the Kingdom shall be 
cast out into exterior darkness.” 

To the Hebrew world nothing could be more distressing 
than this prophetic warning. The light of the divine Infant’s 
faith began to beam upon the Gentile world just as the shades 
of unbelief were falling on the faithless sons of Israel. And if 
you follow the history of the church ever since then, you will 
see that it is a history of losses and gains—sad losses and 
glorious profits. 

ACTION AND REACTION. 

Jerusalem, the City of Saints, the home of God’s covenants 
with men, the Spiritual Empress of the Earth, began to yield 
her place, in the scheme of God’s providence, to pagan Rome. 
And pagan Rome became Christian—the Rome of the Cata- 
combs, the Rome of the Agneses and the Cecilias; until, what 
Jerusalem was to the Old Dispensation, Rome became to the 
Day of Jesus Christ. Behold the contrast presented; the 
prophecy carried out! Jerusalem and Rome, loss and gain! 
Rome and Jerusalem, faith and unbelief! 

Underlying this prophecy is a condensed yet luminous his- 
tory of the rise and fall of faith in all ages and in every clime. 
Unfold the annals of Christendom. Read the story of the 
Christian world from the Upper Chamber in Jerusalem, where 
the lights of the day of Pentecost proclaimed the advent of a 
new power, down to the sorrowful life of the last apostate or 
to the conversion of the last believer, and the checkered page 
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will show that the light of faith varies and shifts from land to 
land, from soul to soul. 

The fiery scourge of persecution fell upon the infant church 
of Jerusalem, and the light of God’s spirit fled from Jerusalem 
to beam on other lands. Like Abraham of old, when the voice 
of God called him into a strange land to be a father of a new 
people, the chosen twelve Apostles hastened from:the hate of 
the Jewish capital to diffuse the Gospel Revelation throughout 
the world. The Children of the Kingdom itself remained in 
darkness, while those dwelling in the East and the West came 
into the light and began to sit down in the Kingdom with 
Abraham and Isaac and Jacob. 


GREECE AND GAUL. 

Other changes came with centuries. Greece began to lose 
as other lands were gaining. The Greece of Athanasius, of 
Nazianzen, of Cyril, is Catholic Greece no more. Antioch, 
where once St. Peter sat as bishop; Alexandria, the home of 
Catholic science, the cradle of theology; Constantinople, Em- 
press of the East, that in the pride of the imperial presence 
strove to contest the supremacy of Rome—these three great 
patriarchates one and all fell from their first fervor of faith, 
and the Moslem hordes swept over them and extinguished their 
Christian life. Yet, far away in the North, from out the 
tangled forests of Gaul and Germany, new nations were com- 
ing in to redeem the losses of the East. The warm light of 
God's revelation was there active in calling into being new 
forms of light and beauty; reanimating and reinvigorating the 
enfeebled energies of the Roman, or moulding the rough, iron 
barbarian into a docile child of Christ. 

Rome looked upon the Church of Christ as a revolutionary 
movement, destined to dissolve the integrity of her empire and 
raise the image of the Crucified over her sacred altars. Who 
will pen the story of Roman martyrdom? Virgins, noble 
youths, grand old men, tarred and fired to light the streets, or 
slowly ‘butchered to make a Roman holiday”! Then the 
amphitheatres echoed to the applauding shouts of thousands, as 
some fair-browed Agnes sank bleeding to the sand, or the Tar- 
peian Rock cast its victims from its summit; or the unerring 
axe severed the beautiful life of a Cecilia; or the fierce javelin 
quivered in the streaming side of a Sebastian; or louder than 
the shouts of the multitude rose the roar of the forest lion as 
he sprang upon some aged pontiff. 

The subtle mind of Greece sought to dim the beauty of 
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divine faith by interweaving with it its own human modes of 

thought; and the faith died within her, or was lit in other 

lands. Who will write the histories of those destructive heresies 

which all but rent the beautiful unity of God’s Church? 
GERMANY LOST, THE AMERICAS WON. 

Later on the storms of the Reformation tore hundreds from 
the faith of their fathers, but the spirit of God moved over 
the waters to the far West, and only a few years before the 
Reformation Columbus anchored on the shores of this great 
Western land. Germany was lost to the East, but a mighty 
land was growing in the West—a land fertilized by the stream 
of revealed light which has been increasing ever since. 

Catholic England quenched the light of revelation in her 
own bosom and sought to dim it in a sister island. But the 
hand that blighted the “Island of Saints” only made her a 
nation of missionaries. 

The tempest of revolution swept over fair and sunny France, 
reddening her plains with the life-blood of martyrs. Altar and 
throne went down together, and France smiled a ghastly smile 
at the completeness of the wreck. But far away in other 
climes-—in the Indies and America—the children of faith whom 
France had cast from her were telling the untaught savages 
the sweet histories of Jesus and Mary! 

And lastly, within our own memory, a mighty empire has 
crushed the life-blood out of a Catholic people, and yet the 
exiled sons of faithful Poland had scarcely reached their icy 
prison in the North when two millions of souls, hitherto sub- 
ject to Russia and its schism, submitted to the Vicar of Christ. 

JUDAS AND PAUL, LUTHER AND LOYOLA. 

Such is the mysterious law which regulates and quickens the 
life of God’s Church on earth. Such is the silent, secret provi- 
dence of God in the dawning or eclipse of faith among nations. 
We know that the sunset upon the west is sunrise to the east. 
Ever setting and ever rising—setting and rising at once—the 
sun is the fairest emblem of that mysterious world of revela- 
tion and of faith wherein loss and gain, belief and unbelief, 
apostasy and conversion, seem to succeed each other by an in- 
evitable law. “The Children of the Kingdom” may put their 
hand between them and the light; they may, in the noontide 
of their life of faith, sin against the sensitiveness of God’s holy 
Spirit ; they may extinguish in their bosom the last ray of re- 
vealed light and turn away in wilfulness from God. But the 
loss is all their own, while “from the East and from the 
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West’ come others more responsive to the gentle touch of 
illuminating grace, more docile to the quiet voice of the Holy 
Ghost, and they will soothe their weary hearts in the fulness 
of the home of faith, and wail over the wreck of those who 
once sighed and wept for them. Such is the awful interchange 
of light and darkness, of darkness and light! 

And as it is with nations so is it with individuals; souls 
lost, souls gained—Judas and Paul,-Arius and Augustine; the 
last Teutonic apostate and Ignatius Loyola! 

Souls lost! Is there anything in this world of God’s beauty 
more distressing than the misfortune of a soul that has lost 
the life of faith that once illumined it with holiness and 
joy, and made its life the counterpart of heaven? The touch- 
ing scene in Bersabee, where the exiled mother, Hagar, alone, 
an outcast, unpitied and unloved, wandered with her infant 
boy until, weary and faint, she laid him in the shadow of a 
tree to die, is a plaintive emblem of a soul whom God has re- 
jected from grace because of its wilful sin against revealed 
truth. The soul shuts out the light of God’s Spirit, and it 
wanders, like the mother and the child, without guidance and 
without hope. 

HOW FAITH IS LOST. 

Many—and we may have known some—whose youth gave 
promise of a holy, a religious manhood, have gone to their 
grave in their older age laden with years of unforgiven sin. 
Some time or other, years ago, they admitted a thought against 
religion; they smiled upon some scornful imputation against 
their church; and the light of faith which had thrown a 
beauty round their boyhood, and had warmed them into in- 
tensest love of God, went out for ever. They sinned against 
the illuminations of the Holy Ghost. They sealed their con- 
science against the inspirations of faith, and God left them to 
themselves. Age brought no change, and when the end came 
they looked to older times, when the beauty of God’s sacra- 
ments beamed on their opening boyhood like the gladdening 
influence of spring. They were happy then, in the conscious- 
ness of a simple, undoubting faith. But long years of exile 
from faith and from God have flown by. Schoolmates, friends, 
parents, brothers and sisters in that run of years have been 
gathered to the grave. But they died in the faith; they went 
to sleep in the radiance of the last Sacrament, in the smile and 
embrace of God. But for these no Sacrament, no repentant 
act of love, no plea for mercy, relieves the darkness of their 
decline, and they die as they lived. 
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So have thousands fallen in the past, and the same awful 
declension may be going on around us to-day. Some, even at 
this very moment, may be cherishing the thought which first 
turned the fate of thousands long ago—of Saul, of Solomon, of 
Judas; of Arius and Luther. Faith does not die all at once. 
There are shades in its decline. Many shades of light fall upon 
the earth before the sun sinks from sight. There is twilight 
before darkness, evening before night; but the one melts into 
the other: first simple doubt, then unbelief. Such is the terri- 
ble history of the soul that trifles with the grace of faith. 


HOW FAITH IS WON. 


But this gloomy picture has a charming counterpart. How 
altered are our sympathies as we silently watch the workings of 
God’s grace with a soul whom he is leading to truth! It is 
the process of faith gained without a previous loss. 

Thus, some were once outside of the immediate influence of 
God's Church; and their beginnings were anything but fore- 
shadowings of their end. They grew up in ignorance of the 
fairness of her whom they hated. The bright days of youth 
lapsed away, and still no light from above gleamed in upon 
them. Yet, some day or other, a gentle, impalpable influence 
stole quickly over them. They knew not whence it came or 
whither it was leading. It feli upon them, perhaps, when they 
knelt unknowingly in the Sacramental Presence, or as they 
gazed upon the sacred pageant of the awful Sacrifice. And 
that influence remained like some spirit, whispering ever of 
secrets beyond and beneath the outward show of beauty 
which first won them to a Catholic church. They spoke 
now less harshly of observances which they had been taught 
to scorn. They even thought, “ Beneath these rites there lies 
a world of unseen, unrevealed realities; a soul, a substance 
which God has so clothed as to speak to man’s sense as well as 
mind. Perhaps on that Catholic altar there is more than seems.” 

And so the light from above is shining brightly still, and 
welcomes onward. The Spirit of God is prevailing with souls. 
He calls and they follow. With a heart overflowing with sor- 
row for those days when they spoke against her whose beauty 
and truth and motherly love they knew not of, the converted 
souls throw themselves into their new mother’s embrace. And 
then what a new world, what a dawning of supernatural realities, 
breaks upon the eye of faith! Strange that those thin veils 
that hid the Holy of Holies were not lifted before! The mis- 
sion and office of the Holy Ghost in His church; the seven 
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Sacraments, the touching sacrifice of the Eucharist, the ties of 
communion between the living and the faithful departed; the 
place of the Mother in the grand scheme of salvation—all are 
now seen by an intuition that looks like science. 

And then that inner realm of conscience! What beam- 
ing revelations are going on there now! The light of faith 
has been let in, and the thrilling, fear-inspiring relations of the 
soul to sin and to holiness are seen clearly for the first time. 
Sins which, before the light came, seemed but blemishes, are 
now deepest stains. How delicate the touch of grace! How 
sinful sin now looks! 

THE WAY OF CONVERSIONS, 

Just so it is in all conversions. What a mighty revolution 
was that in the soul of the great apostle when the light shone 
around him on the road to Damascus, and the Voice spoke, 
and the name of Jesus first made itself felt to him. What a 
change came over the loving Magdalen when she first knelt 
at the feet of Him who said, “Thy sins are forgiven thee.” 
What an active life of living faith Augustine began when he 
took up the book whose “ Tolle: Lege” proved to him the 
well-spring of Christian truth. What a happy siege and a hap- 
py wound for Ignatius Loyola which occasioned his reading 
the Lives of the Saints and abandoning the life of the camp and 
the battle-field; and what a saint Xavier became when the same 
Loyola whispered into his ear, ‘What doth it profit a 
man if he gain the whole world and lose his own soul”! All 
these, and myriad others who had lived in darkness, came by 
God’s grace into the light, and sat down in the Kingdom with 
Abraham and Isaac and Jacob. 

And such is the early Catholic life of those who respond 
to the grace of faith. They marvel that the Catholic Church is 
so beautiful and true, so like in voice and feature to her divine 
Spouse; and yet men turn their eyes and their hearts from her. 
The very brightness of faith gained throws a deeper shadow 
over faith forfeited. How sad and mournful seems the end of 
the fallen Judas when contrasted with the life and love of the 
converted Paul! How cruel is the heresy of Arius when we 
look on the proud faith of Athanasius! How distressing the 
apostasy of Julian in contrast with the heroic faith of the 
youthful Agnes, and who will not drop a tear at the misery of 
Luther’s life, in view of all that Ignatius and Xavier have done 
for God’s militant church ? 
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NOTED BACHELORS AND SPINSTERS. 
BY FRANCES ALBERT DOUGHTY. 


fT is always interesting to observe how persons 

above the average of their kind have demon- 

strated the usefulness and the happiness of life 

under exceptional conditions. Biography, how- 

ever, is as limited in revealing the actual feelings 

of the great as those of the obscure. The reader has to bring 

intuition to bear upon it, and to derive from what is written 

some consistent and harmonious idea of the large part that 
never could be written. 

In studying the records of famous bachelors and spinsters we 
cannot fail to reach one conclusion: that those who were unhappy 
throughout life would have been unhappy also if they had mar- 
ried, their prolonged dissatisfaction being the result of character, 
temperament, ill health, poverty or persecution, rather than of the 
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disappointment in love to which it is usually credited. In fact, 
that disappointment often served for companionship after the 
first bitterness was past, acting as an incentive in some line of 
noble endeavor. To take away an unrealized ideal from a man 
or woman would in many 
cases destroy the animus 
which leads -to_ success. 
Every man’s love has found 
its way sooner or later into 
his work, but only a few, 
like Dante and Petrarch, 
have made their love and 
their work homogeneous, in- 
separable. 

The Portuguese poet, 
Camoens, wrote impassioned 
verses in his fiery youth to 
a golden-haired Caterina 
underthe name of Natercia. 
He mourned her death also 
in his sad ** Rimas,”’ and had 
neither wife nor child to 
comfort his exile. 

Sweeter, purer relations 
are possible to human be- 
ings than the mass of them 
dream of as yet. In read- 
ing history we discover that 
what, for want of a newer 
designation, we have to call 
a “platonic” friendship, 
was sometimes the strongest 
feeling in the lives of a 
man and a woman, It is 
probable that even in the 
old pagan world a few ad- 
mirable examples of this 
unselfish devotion existed, but the pagan civilization in its 
general trend was unfavorable to a pure friendship between 
persons. of opposite sexes. 

The first memorable example of the social changes made by 
Christianity in the relations between the sexes is the remark- 
able friendship of one of the early Fathers—Jerome—for Paula, 
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in the latter part of the fourth century. At the house of this 
wealthy queen of society he was a frequent and intimate guest, 
and even in that corrupt city their radiant innocence as they 
talked and read in company was never touched by the breath 
of scandal. Later in life, when Jerome again sought the holy 
seclusion for which he always longed, in a cave near Bethlehem, 
Paula turned her face towards the historic East, the dream of 
her devout soul also, and ended her days there near her be- 
loved friend, he performing: his great literary labors, the trans. 
lation of the Scriptures, and she and her nuns supplying his 
simple wants. 

Another notable friendship of a pious celibate for a widowed 
recluse was that of the Bishop Francis de Sales for Frances 
Jane Chantal, who founded under his direction the Order of 
the Visitation. 

Deserving to rank next to these holy attachments was that 
of Michael Angelo for Vittoria Colonna. This “three-souled 
genius,” sculptor, artist, and poet, never married. Judging from 
his early poems, he cherished youthful fancies, but they never 
ripened to fulfilment. In his grave, masterful manhood he seemed 
to abandon the dream of perfect companionship, until at the 
mature age of sixty he found it in another phase, in com- 
munion soul to soul with Vittoria Colonna, a widowed princess 
of forty-eight. There is no mention on record of there being 
between them that kind of sentiment which aspires to be 
crowned with marriage. Vittoria, sojourning in a convent, 
was almost a nun; she had no wish to replace her husband, the 
Marquis di Pescara, whom it was her pleasure to idealize in a 
series of spiritual sonnets. There were long and delightful 
interviews, however, between her and Angelo in the convent 
garden; their themes were art, poetry, and religion. She sent 
each new sonnet to him and eventually he had them bound in 
a book. Her verse was euphonious, his was strong, and his 
noblest stanzas were inspired by his acquaintance with her, 
which gave him eleven years of rare happiness. The accumu- 
lated reserve of all his solitary years melted under her exquisite 
tact and sympathy. She died at fifty-seven, leaving him 
distracted with grief. The unique affinity of these superior be- 
ings has made all the generations of readers who have come 
after them regret that Vittoria could not have met the lonely, 
disappointed Angelo before she was too much wearied by the 
stress of life and the experience of personal loss to become 
his wife. 
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The poet Tasso also remains a solitary figure on the can- 
vas of history. He cherished an intimate friendship with two 
noble ladies, his patronesses Leonora and Lucrezia d’Este, and 
his sonnets have immortalized their otherwise forgotten names. 
Twenty-five out of fifty-one years of his life he spent in prison. 

In France, in the seventeenth century, women were inaugu- 
rating a dictatorship over literature and politics, which lasted 
up to the Revolution. The period of the Rambouillet salons 
in Paris was characterized by rigidly decorous friendships be- 
tween men and women, contrasting strongly with the profligate 
relations existing in court circles. Those attachments had a 
strain of affectation which prevented their being wholly admir- 
able, and they lacked the depth and fervor of the tie between 
Angelo and the Colonna: Moliére depicted these brilliant, 
strong-minded ladies under the title of Les Précteuses Ridicules. 
One of them, Mlle. de Scudéry, the plain, middle-aged author- 
ess of a long list of icily correct novels, was a welcome guest 
at the Hétel Rambouillet, where she often met M. Pélisson, 
homely and middle-aged like herself, and they discovered that 
their spirits were congenial. 

The most intellectual men frequented those famous salons, 
and their comprehensive discussions of art and literature, the 
keenness of their criticism, and the purity of their language 
gave rise to the idea of the French Academy. 

The English poet Pope received considerable attention 
from the fair sex because of the popularity of his brilliant verse, 
and in one case he was emboldened to hope that his infirmity 
of spinal complaint might be overlooked. He was greatly in- 
fatuated with the gentle and beautiful Miss Martha Blount, 
whose portrait, preserved at Upper Brandon on the James River, 
in Virginia, fully justifies his preference for the original. After 
humbly expressing his doubts of finding favor, one of his let- 
ters makes a pathetic allusion to his deformity in these words: 
“T have indeed heard of women who have had a kindness for 
men of my make.” The earnestness of his tone contrasts for- 
cibly with the mock heroics and stilted language of his epistles 
to Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, the gifted wife of another 
man, whom he foolishly exalted into a divinity and a starting- 
point for improper flights of poetic fancy, which happily had 
no foundation whatever in the realities of their association. It 
is to be hoped that the sweet Martha was too womanly to 
ridicule an honest declaration of love, however impossible it 
might have been to make its author the hero of her young 
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heart’s romance, but 
she had a sister, 
Teresa, who did not 
hesitate to laugh at 
the little poet’s hint 
of wedlock, and the 
wound to his sensi- 
tive pride was so 
cutting that he re- 
tired into himself 
and was never known 
to make such a sug- 
gestion again. 
Sir Isaac Newton 
was so incorrigible 
a celibate that we 
are informed he 
boasted of never 
wasting the forces 
of his being in the 
MARIA MITCHELL. emotion called love; 
he preferred to concentrate them upon scientific research and 
discovery. For a time 
it looked as if Sir Wil- 
liam Herschel would do 
likewise, but he finally 
married in spite of his 
devoted sister Caroline's 
objections. This able 
and talented woman 
could turn from the dis- 
covery of comets to the 
details of housekeeping, 
successful in either field. 
Inspired by the warmest 
affection for her brother, 
she learned enough of 
mathematics to commit 
the result of his research- 
es to writing ; sometimes 
she stood by him at the 
telescope to do this when 
the nights were so cold Ro3a BONHEUR. 
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that the ink froze 
in the bottle. She 
helped him to grind 
and polish his mir- 
rors and in the care 
and use of all his 
implements, heroic- 
ally abandoning the 
path of original in- 
vestigation _ herself 
after she had discov- 
ered eight comets, 
because it was not 
compatible with her 
mission to aid and 
facilitate his genius. 

Jane Austen, 
Mary Mitford, Maria 
Edgeworth, and 
Louisa Alcott be- 
longed also to this 
class of family help- , 
ers, taken out of CATHARINE SEDGWICK. 
the sphere of matrimony at the natural mating period by 
the force of circumstances. They all wrote love stories, but not 
from personal experience. Miss Mitford had a father who ab- 
sorbed her heart and hands to a great extent. Miss Austen 
has an appreciative biographer in her nephew, who chronicles 
her as “the dearest of daughters and sisters, the gayest and 
brightest of aunts, the most charming and incomparable of old 
maids.” She died, however, before her prime had waned, and 
her novels are still read as unsurpassed of their kind. Miss 
Edgeworth had a father, two step-mothers, and nineteen bro- 
thers and sisters, all devoted to her, and she was as much the 
pet of the literary world as of her own immediate circle. 
Women writers were far more uncommon at that time than 
they are now, and a talent which fell short of genius could com- 
mand and hold public attention. 

Frederika Bremer’s personal history derives a peculiar inter- 
est from the fact that she conquered an adverse, cramping 
environment by sheer force of character and mentality. Few 
life stories would read like hers: wretched from early child- 
hood until the age of twenty-five, “the sky steadily brighten- 
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ing from twenty-five to thirty-five, and radiant from that time 
on to sixty-five, when death came like a violet sunset, serene 
and beautiful.” She was reared in shoulder-braces, on stiff- 
backed chairs, by a mother cold as the climate of their native 
Sweden, who nevertheless inspired her suffering children with 
a distant kind of adoration. Frederika says in her diary that 
she laid down three inevitable principles for their education: 
they were to grow up in perfect ignorance of everything like 
evil in the world, they were to acquire as much knowledge in 
other directions as possible, and they were to eat as little as 
possible, lest they should become stupid. She dreaded their 
looking strong and healthy, having a detestation of robust 
women; her ambition was to have them grow up delicate, 
sylph-like creatures, resembling the heroines of the romances 
she enjoyed reading. One of the daughters surpassed even the 
most ambitious dreams of this mother by developing a spinal 
complaint in consequence of her mistaken system of training. 
The Bremers lived in the country, maintaining the most aristo- 
cratic seclusion. The girls were forced to study and practise on 
the piano without diversion or society, until they felt so dreary 
and miserable that life itself seemed a burden. Frederika was 
homely, but her mind and manners must have fitted her for 
social success; she relates candidly that her “ vivacious fresh- 
ness” procured her admirers and flatterers after she was old 
enough to be taken to public gatherings and entertainments. 
She seems to have been afflicted by the undue proportions of 
her nose, and undertook to reduce it; also to create a high 
forehead for herself by pulling out the hair with tweezers. In 
the latter attempt she achieved a signal victory, but her nose 
defeated every attack, until she finally decided wisely to let it 
alone. At an early period she became conscious of her literary 
ability, and not thinking marriage compatible with the career 
of an authoress, declared that she had no wish to enter into 
the bonds. One can read between the lines of that fragmen- 
tary, almost forgotten old diary, and discern that Frederika’s 
real indifference on this subject arose from her hopelessness of 
making an ideal marriage, and she would accept no other. 
Offers she did have, one of these bringing a crest and an 
estate with his heart and hand, but the elect suitor did not 
present himself. That there was one who would not have met 
with a refusal a touching avowal gives evidence: “I made also 
the acquaintance of another gentleman who inspired me with a 
pure and warm feeling, which, although it was never responded 
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to, still lives silently and ennobling in my heart.” This feeling 
is never again alluded to in the diary; evidently it did not 
blight a life in which new avenues for usefulness were continu- 
ally opening as she became the pride of her country-women. 
Her longing for love and appreciation was satisfied when it 
passed from the personal into the universal, and her spirit 
underwent an entire transformation. ‘* Believe me,’’ she wrote, 
“there are delights, ecstasies, unspeakable happinesses in lonely 
hearts shedding brightness over existence, over earthly and 


heavenly 
the present 
ture, making 
burn with 
praise.” 

highly en- 
gle woman, 
set apart 
love and wed- 
art, was Char- 
man. Those 
in the great 
drama realiz- 
stage might 
the popular 
become ele- 
degree of pa- 
ly great plays 
tors. By her 
facial power, 


GEORGE PEABODY. 


things, over 
and the fu- 
the heart 
love and 

Another 
dowed _ sin- 
seemingly 
from man’s 
ded to her 
lotte Cush- 
who saw her 
S haksperean 
ed what the 
be made if 
taste could 
vated to the 
tronizing on- 
and great ac- 
tones, her 
her wonder- 


ful magnet- ism, she 
swayed human emotions ever on the side of truth and justice, 
ever to the scorn of meanness and cruelty. A meeting between 
her and the famous artist, Mlle. Rosa Bonheur, was described 
by Miss Cushman in an interesting manner. She said her face 
was “lovely, refined, not French, full of intense feeling, with 
bright, clear, truthful eyes, thin but mobile lips, beautiful teeth, 
little hands, but with a true grip—altogether the most charming 
great woman I have seen.’”’ These two gifted spinsters of this 
century had their memorable interview at Mlle. Bonheur’s cha- 
teau, where visitors mount the stairway to the delightful studio 
in the tower designed by the artist herself. 

In the modern world of letters, art, science, and philan- 
thropy the list of unmarried women is too long for other than 
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a general mention of the representatives, and many names are 
likely to be omitted. The following, not all equally endowed 
or equally useful, but all having celebrity of one kind or an- 
other, may be specified: Catharine Sedgwick, Harriet Marti- 
neau, Maria McIntosh, Julia Kavanaugh, Amelia Edwards, Jean 
Ingelow, Lucy Larcom, Constance Woolson, Agnes Tincker, 
Phoebe and Alice Cary, Maria Mitchell, Harriet Hosmer, Doro- 
thea Dix, Florence Nightingale, Elizabeth Peabody, Clara Bar- 
ton, Frances Willard, and Emily Faithfull. 

The melancholy hue which tinges the poetry of Alice Cary 
is believed to have been caused by the disloyalty of a city 
lover who forgot the gentle country girl he had wooed in her 
simple gray farm-house under the soft spell of a summer vaca- 
tion. Her sister Phoebe was more sunshiny by nature; some of 
her donmots are still quoted, and those who are trying to argue 
that the female sex is deficient in a sense of humor can never 
prove their theory by her. On one occasion Phcebe asked for 
“ ladies’ caps” at a New York store; the clerk understanding 
her to say’“ babies’ caps,”’ inquired ‘‘ What age is the child?” 
“Forty,” she replied, with a luminous twinkle in her eyes. 
This devoted sister gave up an acceptable opportunity to con- 
tract marriage late in life for the sake of staying with the 
invalid Alice. She did not long survive her. 

There was one elderly maiden sister in the notorious 
Beecher family, and her characteristic reply to an offer she 
received is more deserving of mark for its pithy common sense 
than much that has been written in book-form by her sister, 
Harriet Beecher Stowe. When Miss Beecher was at least 
seventy a man of some prominence invited her to become his 
wife in a genuine love-letter. Her rejection was couched in 
these words simply : 

“ DEAR Mr, ——-: I was born in the year 1800. 

“ CATHERINE BEECHER.” 


A number of the men who have helped the world by magni- 
ficent. endowments died without direct heirs, never having mar- 
ried: Girard, Peabody, Hopkins, McDonough, Lenox, Tilden, 
Crerar, Wood, and Lick. McDonough’s romantic love story is 
still related in New Orleans, where, as in Baltimore, he made it 
possible for many a poor boy to acquire a good industrial and lite- 
rary education without expense to his family. A beautiful young 
lady belonging to a devout Catholic family was the object of his 
choice, and his sentiment was reciprocated. Her father refused 
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his consent, believing that an alliance with this Presbyterian of the 
Scotch calibre would not prove felicitous. Years went by, Mr. 
McDonough grew rich; in all other respects he was unchanged. 
The lady, seeing that there was no prospect of his adopting 
her faith, finally abandoned all idea of uniting herself to him; 





CHARLES XII. OF SWEDEN. 


but she said she would never become the wife of another man, 
and her thoughts turned towards a religious vocation. She be- 
came a nun, and later in life was chosen the mother superior 
of the convent she had entered. When John McDonough was 
an elderly man he felt that he would like to meet again, on 
these altered lines, the woman who had so materially influenced 
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his life, a feeling of profound and pure regard surviving the 
buried hopes of youth. The first of January came around, the 
time for New Year's calls and good wishes, and the mother 
superior received a note from him asking if an old friend might 
be permitted to pay his respects. He was answered in the 
affirmative, and from that time on to the close of his life he 
always came to wish the abbess and her charge a happy New 
Year. 

Royal celibates have been few, for obvious reasons. Eliza- 
beth Tudor was too absolute to share her power with a man, 
and too coquettish to fix her affections definitely. She liked to 
play with her pretended lovers as a cat does with a mouse—a 
true daughter of Henry VIII. Charles XII. of Sweden. fore- 
swore the enticements of the fair sex at an early age. Chris- 
tina of Sweden, after reigning with vigor for a few years, abdi- 
cated at twenty-seven and repaired to Rome, where her com- 
manding intellect soon placed her on an equal footing in the 
kingdom of mind with men of science and of letters. 

Humboldt, the cosmic philosopher, Thoreau, the hermit natur- 
alist of Walden Pond, the poet Whittier, the historians Hume, 
Gibbon, and Macaulay, were all bachelors. 

Charles Lamb, the witty essayist, had a sad home of his 
own. He gave up the woman he wished to marry for the sake 
of tending his poor crazy sister Mary. Insane asylums were 
terrible places in his day, and he would not consign to one of 
them the gentle being who was only dangerous in an occa- 
sional paroxysm. 

That odd genius, the fiery John Randolph of Roanoke, had 
a rupture with his betrothed, the cause of which remained a 
mystery in Virginia. It is related that one day he was about 
to make a visit at a country-house, but hearing from the porch 
her never-forgotten voice in song he rushed away from the 
spot, exclaiming “‘ Macbeth doth murder sleep!” 

The celibacy of Washington Irving also was a mystery un- 
til he at last saw fit to reveal the secret in a letter to a friend. 
After telling how the lovely Matilda Hoffman faded away be- 
fore his eyes during their engagement, he added that.the world 
was a blank to him for a long time in consequence. He could 
not bear solitude, and yet could not enjoy society. Giving up 
the study of law, he retired into the country desolate and aim- 
less. In the course of time, as we know, he found an aim in 
authorship, and there is no tinge of morbidness upon his life- 
work, although he was a mourner at heart to his life’s end. 
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QUEEN CHRISTINA OF SWEDEN. 


John Howard Payne, the author of the “century's great 
heart-song,” “Home, Sweet Home,” died at his dreary consular 
palace at Tunis, without wife or child to solace his last hours. 
At quaint old Easthampton, on Long Island, the pilgrim visits 
“the lowly thatched cottage” which sheltered Payne’s childhood 
and was immortalized in his lyric as the only home he ever 
knew. The village has changed little since that time, so the 
old inhabitants say, and some one has wittily remarked that 
“the bird singing sweetly” that came to his call may have been 
a goose, so many ancient white geese swim about on the neigh- 
boring ponds. It has been rumored that the original manu- 
script of “Home, Sweet Home” was given by Payne to a Miss 
Mary Harden, of Georgia; that she directed it to be buried with 
her, and, her request not having been fulfilled, that it may be 
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discovered some day—a song which made the fortune of the 
actress who first sang it, of the publisher who brought it out, but 
left its author poor. It is certain that Miss Harden was for a 
time the object of the lonely dreamer’s devotion; a letter of his 
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JOHN HOWARD PAYNE. 


to her is extant which is replete with genuine feeling; there ‘s 
also one to her father. Apparently she did not wish to leave 
her family and her sheltered Southern home to accompany the 
wanderer into foreign lands, on the uncertain fortunes which 
seemed to be his chronic condition. 

The emoluments of genius, especially genius of a literary 
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character, are proverbially uncertain; as a rule it would pay 
decidedly better to keep a market-stall or a corner grocery than 
to write first-class verses. Poverty was probably the cause of 
the celibacy of a large number of the earlier English poets. 
Herrick, Cowley, Thomson, Prior, Gay, Gray, Shenstone, Aken- 
side, Collins, Cowper, and Goldsmith are prominent among 
these. 

The great musicians were usually dominated by their emo- 
tions. They fell in love—not often wisely—and wedded whether 
they could afford to do so or not, their extreme sensitiveness too 
often rendering themselves and those closely allied to them 
very unhappy. Beethoven, deaf, eccentric to the verge of in- 
sanity, did not marry because his affections were continually 
thwarted and forbidden to pass out of the realm of glamour in- 
to that of actuality. His yearnings for a perpetually vanishing 
ideal exercised a powerful influence upon his artistic nature, 
and have left their record in haunting tones which come to our 
ears de profundis. There is a pathetic, soulful quality about his 
music which gives it a scope so extended, so penetrating that 
it reaches the domain of religious feeling in the heart of the 
listener, as instinct with the whole human struggle and the 
everlasting cry for the ultimate, the divine. 








THE LIQUEFACTION OF 


THE LIQUEFACTION OF THE BLOOD OF ST. 
JANUARIUS. 


A REAL MIRACLE OF THE PRESENT DAY. 
BY WILLIAM L. O’CONNOR. 


*T was on the Friday before the first Saturday in 

May, 18096, that a friend of mine from Philadelphia 

and myself were returning to Naples from a trip 

to Sorrento, Capri, Le Cave, Pzestium. We were 

looking upon Vesuvius tinting the sky with its 

smoke, when the train stopped at Pompeii, the ancient city of 
the dead, and several gentlemen whom we recognized as Ameri- 
cans entered the coach. We soon became good friends. They 
had been traveliing together for some weeks through the Holy 
Land. One was Rev. Father Schaeken, of Paterson, New Jer- 
sey, and the other Rev. Mr. P——, an Episcopalian minister 
from Raleigh, N. C. We asked them if they intended witness- 
ing the miracle of St. Januarius, which was to occur the next 
day. They informed us they had forgotten that it took place 
on that day, but if we were going they would like to accom- 
pany us. Rev. Father Schaeken had a letter from his bishop 
to a priest in Naples who spoke English. He said he would 
present it, and ask him to do us the favor to secure us good 
places in the church where the liquefaction took place. The 
next day we all took a carriage and drove to the Church of 
Santa Chiara, arriving there about five o’clock in the afternoon. 

The Italian priest met us a few minutes later and intro- 
duced us to the Papal nuncio, who kindly gave us places with- 
in three or four feet of where the bottle containing the blood 
was to be exposed. We found the great basilica crowded to 
its utmost. 

AN EXTRAORDINARY PROCESSION OF SAINTS, 

The statue of St. Januarius was brought at midday from 
the cathedral which bears his name and placed on the gospel 
side of the altar, facing the congregation. The statue was a 
long bust head of gold, containing the martyr’s head, and was 
ornamented with a bishop’s mitre and decked with bishop's 
vestments. Many brilliant jewels, presented by the royal fami- 
lies of Europe, flashed in the light from mitre and vestments. 
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People were praying and calling aloud to St. Januarius to hear 
them. This was at about five o’clock. At 5:45 a procession, 
headed by a brass band, entered the church and passed up the 
right side of the great central aisle leading to the altar as far 
as the railing, and then turned and went down the left side 
and entered a side chapel. This procession was unlike any- 
thing I had seen before. It might be called a procession of 
the dead heroes of the church. It was formed in groups of 
four men, who carried a litter on their shoulders. In the cen- 
tre of the litter was the silver statue of a saint decorated with 
vestments shining with the lustre of silver. St. Francis, St. 
Augustine, St. John the Baptist, St. Mary Magdalen, and forty 
other statues of celebrated saints, passed before the assembled 
crowds. As each statue reached the sanctuary, a great cry arose 
from the people, the name of the saint was called out and he 
was asked to pray for them. This supplication made to the 
saint was repeated three times, and was ended with a prayer to 
the Trinity: ‘“‘ Glory be to the Father, and to the Son, and to 
the Holy Ghost.” Evening was now advancing, and the lighted 
candles on each litter threw a weirdness on the scene, making 
of it a strange pageantry. It was like a procession of the dead 
in its silence; but was like a procession of kings in the way 
they were carried, in the gems with which the statues were 
decorated, and in the enthusiasm with which their names were 
called. 
YESTERDAY, TO-DAY, AND FOR EVER. 

At the close of the procession five statues, dressed in 
the richest of pontifical robes, with mitres on their heads and 
croziers in their hands, passed up towards the altar. I could 
but think they represented the authority of the Catholic Church 
to teach the nations. Had these bishops of early Christianity 
really been brought back to life, they would have been at home 
in that church at Naples; they would have seen the same 
Mass and the same confession, heard the same doctrines taught 
and the same discipline enforced, as in their own dioceses hun- 
dreds and hundreds of years ago. The long existence and the 
continuity of the Roman Catholic Church strikes the beholder 
with amazement. 

After the statues had disappeared in the side chapel, a proces- 
sion of the clergy came up the centre aisle and passed into the 
Sanctuary. First came the younger clergy, dressed in black cas- 
socks and white surplices; then followed the older clergy, 
dressed also in cassocks and surplices, with white ermine cloaks 
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on their shoulders. These were followed by priests dressed in 
purple. Lastly came the handsome figure of Naples’ famous 
cardinal, San Felice. All the clergy were received at the altar 
by the chaplain of the chapel of St. Januarius, who had pre. 
viously arrived and reviewed the procession from the middle 
gates of the sanctuary railing. 

In the middle of the procession of the clergy was carried 
upon high a silver monument, in the centre of which was a 
glass vessel containing the congealed blood of St. Januarius. 

THE HISTORY OF THE SAINT. 

St. Januarius was a bishop who was martyred for his faith 
in the times of ancient Rome, under Diocletian, a Roman em. 
peror. The saint was condemned to be eaten by wild beasts 
because he was a Christian and would not forsake his Christian 
faith. I had seen the amphitheatre near Puzzuoli in which the 
holy man was thrown to the wild beasts. History records that 
they refused to attack him and became tame at his side. The 
saint was then confined in a dungeon beneath the amphitheatre, 
and was condemned by the governor of the province to be be- 
headed. When issuing this order the governor was immediately 
struck blind, but by the powerful intercession of St. Januarius 
was restored to sight—a miracle which converted five thousand 
people on the spot. The decapitation took place at a short 
distance from the amphitheatre, on a spot where there is now 
a Catholic church, erected in memory of the event. The lique- 
faction of the blood took place for the first time when the 
body was brought to Naples by Bishop Severius, in the time 
of Constantine the Great. This blood is now contained in the 
same glass vase which passed before us in the procession. The 
liquefaction takes place three times during several successive 
days, namely, the first Saturday in May in the evening, on the 
19th of September and 16th of December, between nine and 
ten o'clock in the morning. According as the liquefaction is 
rapid or slow, is good or evil prophesied for the ensuing year. 
In 1884 Naples was visited by the cholera, which carried away a 
great many of its inhabitants. It is said that during that year 
there was hardly any liquefaction. 

THE CLOSEST INSPECTION. 

As soon as the procession of priests reached the altar, the 
vessel of blood was taken from its shrine and handed to the 
cardinal, as he stood on the platform of the altar. Then he 
blessed the people with the relic and handed the case to a 
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priest dressed in purple, who was to gudrd it. The cardinal 
then descended the altar steps and was vested for the cere- 
mony. Again he ascended and stood on the platform, directly 
opposite the Papal nuncio, who was standing behind us. He 
took the relic from his assistant and showed it to us all, so we 
could plainly see. The cardinal especially desired that the Papal 
nuncio and the officials of the city, who were standing near us, 
should see it. As soon as they acknowledged by a sign of assent 
that they were satisfied, the cardinal showed it to those who stood 
around him, representing many countries of the world. He 
continued to exhibit it until all, by repeated affirmations, de- 
clared they clearly saw the contents of the case. We all saw 
in this case a small vial such as is used by apothecaries for a 
small quantity of liquid medicine; in this vial were clots of 
dark blood, which clung to the sides. 

The other bottle, if it may be called so, was oval and bulged 
out on the sides. This second bottle contained a mass of solid 
blood, which almost filled the glass, leaving an empty space at 
the top. The cardinal, after having showed it to us, placed the 
glass case upon the altar in front of us. We were standing 
with the Papal nuncio, directly back of the altar and where 
the tabernacle usually is placed on an altar. There was an 
open space about eight feet long and nearly the same in height. 
The cardinal knelt and said some prayers, then arose and took 
hold of the case by a rod or handle which projected from it. 
I noticed his hands did not touch the glass case. They brought 
him a book of prayers, from which he read while kneeling. 
At intervals of five or ten minutes he arose, picked up the 
case and turned it upside down, to see if the blood was lique- 
fying. Every time he did so he would show it to us, so that 
every one could see if the liquefaction had commenced. As he 
turned the case up and down, we could plainly see that the 
blood was congealed and clung firmly to the sides and bottom 
of the oval bottle. This was repeated at regular intervals for 
an hour. During this time a priest on the altar recited litanies 
of the Blessed Virgin Mary and of the saints with the people. 


THE FLOWING BLOOD. 


At times, also, they would take up some prayer of their 
own and recite it aloud. I noticed one strong female voice in 
particular, which seemed to lead in extemporary prayer. We 
were all tired looking so intensely at the relic. The cardinal 
also seemed to be tired. At the end of an hour some priest 
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standing near the cardinal saw that the process of liquefaction 
had commenced. The cardinal placed a candle behind it so we 
could see. All gave an affirmation. We joined our English 
“Yes” to the “Si, si” of the Italians and the “ Oui, oui” of 
the French princess and her companions. We were all excited, 
English and Americans, as well as Italians and Frenchmen. 
Our Episcopal friend pushed himself as near us as he could, so 
he could see plainly. Now the prayers began to be more fer- 
vent and by degrees the blood began to liquefy. First we 
noticed three small clots, the size of a pea, drop from the 
mass; then the upper surface line of the blood changed from 
the horizontal two or three degrees towards the perpendicular. 
We were certain we were beholding the miracle, for the entire 
mass had now moved. The excitement grew. Oh! how those 
Italians near us prayed and wept. The blood continued to 
change the line of surface towards the perpendicular, until the 
entire mass moved in the case and liquid blood began to flow. 

Then the blood moved up and down in the bottle and 
changed its position with every movement, as it was turned 
round and round by the cardinal. In five minutes more the 
liquefaction was complete and the blood flowed around like 
thick port wine. 

The bell was rung by the cardinal to notify the thousands 
present. Then the church bells in the town were rung, the 
organ pealed forth its loudest tones, the choir sang some joy- 
ful hymns, in which the people joined with great enthusiasm. 
The church was filled with commotion of enthusiastic joy. 
There would be no plague and no great misfortune ,for their 
city the coming year. St. Januarius was still their guardian and 
protector. The bells all over the city were rung and many 
churches, buildings, and streets were illuminated. Then the 
cardinal, tired and exhausted, took possession of the relic and 
blessed with it the surrounding people who stood near him. 
They kissed the relic, and as soon as he could find a way 
through the crowd he passed around the altar, where we were 
protected from the outside throng by iron gates. We then had 
the privilege of kissing the famous relic. Among the first to 
do so was our Episcopalian friend. 

Cardinal Newman said “the liquefaction of the blood of 
St. Januarius was one of the modern miracles which could not 
be doubted.” Any one visiting Naples may witness this mira- 
cle on any of the dates on which this liquefaction takes place. 

indianapolis, Ind. 
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A DAY IN GIBRALTAR. 


BY T. J. HOUSTON. 


proached by steamer within distant view of Gib- 

raltar, The Spanish coast which we were skirt- 

ing was distinct asa picture. The numerous sig- 

nal towers of Saracenic construction and the en- 

gravings of the glacier age upon the mountain sides, cutting 
deep here and there, were easily discerned. The straits before 
us presented a deep blue mass undulating beneath a sky of 
lighter tone and softest depth; while the African headland, the 
other pillar of Hercules, brought to mind the strange proxim- 
ity of modern civilization with that of two thousand years ago. 
It was not ours to know just what each one present medi- 
tated or felt as the silence on the deck increased with the ad- 
vance of the ship under the lead of the sea-gulls and the loom- 


ing-up of the great rock, but there was not an obtruding voice 
until our captain, seeing that the landing was near, turned to 
his duties with the exclamation that he had had no such entry 
into the harbor in thirty-five years. 

The majesty of Gibel-Tarik, as it was anciently called, ex- 
ceeded the conception we had formed from books and hearsay. 


THE ROCK OF GIBRALTAR. 
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Its strength, security, and peace were impressive, as it lay veri- 
tably like “(a giant sleeping camel,’ twelve hundred feet in 
height and stretching miles into the Mediterranean Sea. Standing 
uplifted and disconnected from any range of mountains, an ap- 
parently solid, unbroken rock, it was impressive as a wonder 
and as no picture of itself could be. 

It is on the more sloping face of the rock, toward the ocean, 
that the city and fortifications stand, about a hundred acres 
along the base being enclosed by the fortified walls. The whole 
scene was decidedly of a military aspect, as cannon bristled 
everywhere, even high up the’steeps, where numerous monsters 
of war were indicated behind the ramparted galleries hewn in 
rock. It looked indeed a fortress impregnable, and as if it might 
have been the physical prototype of 


“Rock of Ages, cleft for me, 
Let me hide myself in thee.” 


The delightful trip home across the Atlantic terminated at 
the landing by a curious accident that threw a shadow over all 
the glories of nature that had been vouchsafed us throughout 
the trip, by the breaking of an anchor-chain whereby two sailors 
were hurled to their death into the sea. This accident was 
doubtless not without its useful lesson to the many that wit- 
nessed it, but it shut off the glorious visions of the day, as if 
a picture had been suddenly withdrawn from a magic lantern. 

I hurried to my hotel on foot, not heeding the multitu- 
dinous cry of 





the jehus and 
carriers, and 
learned in a 
moment that it 
was necessary 
to get a mili- 
tary permit to 
spend a day, 
or even a night, 
in Gibraltar. I 
went at once 
to the consu- 
late, where I 
had no trouble 
in securing an 
endorsement as 
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a harmless citizen of the United States, 
seeking an outing and the interesting ob- 
jects of travel. The requisite permit be- 
ing obtained, through direction I 
went back to the hotel for rest and 
dinner, encountering there the most 
admirable disposition to help me in 
every possible way to see every- 
thing and enjoy myself 
while in Gibraltar. 

It was twilight when 
I started for a walk to 
the Alamada, the park, 
where a part of the de- 





THE SICNAL STATION 


fences is masked in the beauty of trees, shrubs, vines, and 
flowers. On the way I noted with peculiar interest the extreme 
cleanliness of the streets, the multitude of “red-coats,” the 
Spanish women without hats or bonnets, the occasional pictur- 
esque Moor, and the general use of the centre of the streets by 
pedestrians. The shops and bazaars were often of an oriental 
character, and so like what I had seen in the far East that I 
could easily fancy myself back again in the flowery kingdom or 
in the land of the opiate life. 

I reached the park just as the last lines of a glorious sun- 
set were fading away, and as I entered stood spell-bound 
amid the roses, dark ferns, arbors, rocks, and miniature lakes 
against the background of the now black rock, with cannon 
and the blue African headlands in front, while out in the water 
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rode a dozen English war-ships at 
anchor, from which came the inspir. 
ing music of a marine band. 

The peace and beauty of a park 
commingling with the sombre and 
terrible implements of war seem an 
inconsistent combination, but possi- 
bly not more so in reality than that 
of gilded trappings, plumes, and music 
accompanying soldiers to their death 
in battle. The Alamada is a pretty 
park and a delightful promenade for 
the inhabitants. At night the effect 
is heightened by the lighted water. 
views, with sounds of music and mer- 
riment floating in. 

On this occasion it was especially 
— gay because, as they said, “the Eng- 

Aker stpeed lish fleet is here, and the soldiers and 
sailors must have a good time.” That they were having a good 
time was evident, for on the way back to the hotel there was sing- 
ing and dancing in the streets in many places. Highlanders in 
white jackets and plaid kilts were waltzing with red coats and 
The excitement was heightened at times, and not 
It was 








jolly tars. 
without an occasional set-to of a less jovial character. 


nearing the Christmas-time, too, and a general disposition 
towards abandon was in the very air. 
The first morning’s glimpse 
from my window disclosed 
an apparently endless defile ee 
of market venders—goats and ae. Pit 
turkeys driven in flocks, don- 
keys heavily laden with the 
edibles of the clime, and a 
few carts moving slowly 
through the narrow streets, 
or lanes, as they are called, 
presenting picturesque scenes, 
not unlike those in oriental 
countries where primitive cus- 
toms have not changed from 
generation to _ generation. 
While Gibraltar is not dis- 
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tinctively oriental, there is enough of that character there to 
give new interest to the traveller and to prepare him for a 
step across the straits into scenes wholly so. 

I was thankful for another bright day, for it had been planned 
that I should have a climb up the face of the rock and visit the 
Moorish castle which stands well toward the top, and has for 
centuries served the Saracen rulers as a stronghold and resi- 
dence. As a monument of the olden time, the castle was the 
principal object 
of interest about 
Gibraltar. What 
is more imposing 
about the rock in 
its modern aspect 
as a fortress is of 
comparatively re- 
cent development 
and a feature of 
modern military 
science. 

The ascent to 
the tower was bya 
series of somewhat 
irregular steps, 
which seemed end- 











less even before we 
reached the outer guard-house. It was necessary to rest many 
times during the ascent, when the character of the trees and 
vegetation would arrest attention. The poplar, the cotton-tree, 
the pine, aloe, and prickly pear were most conspicuous, while 
the olive, orange, lemon, pomegranate, and fig were cultivated 
in the gardens below. 

At the guard-house we were furnished with the keys to the 
tower and a guard. The ascent from this point seemed easier 
from the more attractive shrubbery and flowers that bordered 
the way, and the more unique vegetation and vines that spread 
out upon the rock. There were quantities of roses, violets, etc., 
that ladened the air with richest perfume and beguiled the 
tediousness of the remaining part of the climb. 

The castle itself was not particularly impressive. It may 
have been so in its day, but it is now only an object of much 
interest from its historical associations. The structure is now 
little more than a ruin, though it serves as a prison for culprits 
VOL, LXVII.— 43 
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and convicts. The style is a Moorish rectangle with square 
towers and interior columns. The latter are twelve inches 
square and made up of layers of four thin tiles. Its seven 
rooms were impressively small, but the walls bear out its record 
in history as the stronghold and home of the Moorish rulers 
for many centuries. 

The position of the castle is about one-third the way up 
the rock. We were permitted to ascend to a higher plateau, 
where the Spanish towns across the narrow and desolate strip 
of land that constitutes the neutral zone between the English 
and Spanish possessions could be seen. The outlook at this 
point was broad, beautiful, and memorable. On the right were 
the purple hills of Spain, on the left the sombre ‘shores of 
Africa, and in front a wide expanse of sea, with a hundred ships 
riding calmly at anchor beneath the innumerable guns that have 
given the rock the sobriquet of “ England’s Defiance.” 

Here were let loose a hundred Barbary 
apes, pets of the garrison, which afforded in- 
tense amusement- and not a little 
study. One of the drollest sights 
I ever saw was that of an 
aged, white-haired ape, sitting 
quietly and gravely watch- 
ing the gambols of 
a young ape with 
a gentleman of 
our party. ~I 
have more than 
once seen the 
same picture in 
the human fam- 
ily, and could 
but rote ~the 
comparison. 

As far up the rock as one could see were huge troughs 
hewn “within for carrying water to the great cisterns. below, 
from which the inhabitants, the garrison, and the ships were 
supplied. I desired to go higher, but was informed that we 
were already beyond the limit prescribed for tourists. In fact, 
visitors would have great difficulty in getting access to the 
great military galleries that traverse the face of the rock for 
miles and from the base to the summit. 

The descent was comparatively easy, and the views, new at 
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every turn, were refreshing and memorable. Gibraltar, as I saw 
it, had nothing of the dreariness of which I had heard some 
tourists speak, although I was told that much depended upon 
the season and the weather. 

Gibraltar had been taken from the Spanish By the Moors in 
the eighth century under their leader Tarik, and it was held by 
them without molestation for five centuries, during which period 
the latter extended their conquests in Europe.’ The first Spanish 
siege to recapture the stronghold was in 1309, which was suc- 
cessful, but it was retaken by the Moors in 1333. No fewer 
than six sieges followed in the course of the next hundred 
years on the part of the Spanish, in the last of which, 1462, 
the rock passed again into their hands. It was only once again 
assailed by the Moors (1540), without success. 

In the war of the Spanish Succession, Gibraltar was captured 
by a combined English and Dutch fleet (1704), the English 
flag being hoisted under Dutch protests. The Spanish made 
numerous subsequent attempts to retake the place, but failed. 
The last siege continued four years (1779-1783) and was con- 
ducted by the combined land and sea powers of France and 
Spain. The failure to dislodge the English has left the fortress 
undisturbed since then, and has caused it be regarded as 
impregnable, its effectiveness being fully kept up by all the 
latest improvements in military science and armament. 

The city of Gibraltar at present contains about 20,000 
inhabitants, including some 3,000 aliens. The natives are. of 
various. origin, including Jews. and Moors, though both of the 
latter are legally excluded by the treaty of Utrecht.' Religicus 
liberty is guaranteed, but the population is mainly Roman Catholic. 

In taking leave of this historic and military monument, one 
is reminded that it is told of King George III. that he thought, 
the defences of Gibraltar might be greatly improved, and that 
he submitted plans to an eminent engineer, who, after examin- 
ing them, said: “ The fortress as it stands is all right, but with 
your majesty’s improvements I would undertake to capture the 
place in a week.” 

Current events are drawing new attention to the defences of 
Gibraltar. It has been said fecently that the English govern- 
ment is considering the advisability of taking and fortifying 
the African coast as of superior strategic value, and relinquish- 
ing the rock; but this, perhaps, only indicates that some fore- 
casts of future events are agitating the minds of the guardians 
of nations. 
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PAUL HENDERSON’S MADONNA. 
BY MARY ELLA CASSIDY. 


= - wT had come to be known among his college friends 
% as “Paul Henderson’s Madonna,” or often, more 
familiarly still, as ‘Henderson’s Madonna,” 
although that gentleman had never put brush to 
canvas. 

Five months previously he had come like so many others, a 
stranger and alone, to a great Canadian medical college. Like 
so many others, and yet how unlike! How unlike to the in- 
different, the listless, idle, hurried, or shambling tread of his 
fellows, that rhythmic stride of his through the crowded 
thoroughfare! Much character may be expressed in the walk 
and bearing of a man. 

The day came when Paul Henderson’s gait altered with his 
altered character; but at the time my story opens, following him 
from afar, long before you had seen his face, his manner of walk- 
ing would have brought to your mind some grand old song set 
to a martial strain. His nobly-poised head, with its clustering 
brown curls, was always held high, perhaps a trifle too high for 
a man who had not the world at his feet. His deep gray eyes 
would always be more likely to see the skies and stars above 
him than the dust and turmoil of the streets he trod. “An 
ideal face,” an artist had said who had once caught a glimpse 
of it in a passing crowd; “the face of a dreamer, of a student, 
and of one doomed to loneliness and disappointment to the 
end of his days. It reminds one of a stately fir-tree on a lonely 
mountain height.” Thus one who had seen and known the 
world. 

‘“A strangely uncomfortable face! His eyes make one feel 
as though he were trying to read one’s soul.” This was the 
expressed opinion of a young lady “in society,” who had 
known Paul Henderson and favored his suit before the terrible 
reverse of fortune which had killed his father and left him to 
battle with the world alone. Had he read and measured the 
woman’s soul when she gave him back his troth, and left him 
to fight not only the bitter battle of life alone, but a harder, 
nobler battle for his lost ideals of chivalry and of woman's 
truth and honor? 
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Heartsore and weary, smarting under his first great defeat 
and disappointment, he sought the city. His mother had been 
dead so long that her face had almost faded from his memory. 
His sisters, thorough women of the world, had never understood 
him. They had called him quixotic, yea, mad, when, in order 
to liquidate his father’s debts, he had voluntarily relinquished 
his own private fortune of forty thousand dollars left him by 
his mother. 

On that bright May morning when he first walked the 
streets of the great city, shabby, hungry, homeless, and well-nigh 
penniless, some thought of the truth of his sisters’ verdict may 
have occurred to him. Certain it is, that as he passed further 
and further from the more fashionable quarters a sentence he 
had heard long ago kept ringing its strange, sad truth in his ears: 
“ Be good, and you will be sure to be lonely.” 

In all the hurrying faces not one did he know. In all the 
busy marts of men not one was there to whom he could ex- 
tend the hand of friendship. 

‘“‘Be good, and you will be sure to be lonely.”’” The sentence 
kept ringing like the refrain of a song in his ears. 

At a street corner he met a news-boy crying over the loss 
of his fallen pennies. He stooped to help the waif, his nervous 
white hands often touching the grimy ones of the little one. 
And when, the task accomplished, he hurried on, the urchin’s 
face was wreathed in smiles and his own saddened, troubled 
one faintly reflected the boy’s gladness. 

“Be good, and you will be sure to be lonely.” Further and 
further away, like the memory of a dream, the words came 
now. Halfa mile away, at a crowded street-crossing, he noticed 
a timid old woman among the crowd. Courteously, as though 
she had been a queen, he helped her through the throng. 
As he passed on, her last words, ‘May God and Our Lady 
bless you,” drowned that other chant which had been following 
him all the day. His eyes took on a softer, tenderer look, the 
tense, firm lines about his mouth relaxed. Some dim, faint 
memory of his lady mother had been awakened. Had that 
dead mother seen him, how proud she would have been of his 
manly strength and beauty and gentleness of character!—a 
man a king might have envied in his sterling integrity and 
purity and honor. 

“God and Our Lady!” Evidently the woman was a Roman- 
ist, and yet how pretty the words had sounded! 

As he walked he fell to thinking of those never-to-be-for- 
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gotten days when men—the chivalry of Europe—who had lost 
everything but honor, who had given up home, country, friends, 
the one love of their lives perhaps, had bravely battled and 
saved Christian Europe from the sway of the Mohammedan. 
How they had rushed to battle, and rushing died, with that 
very cry upon their lips, “For God and Our Lady!” Ah! 
life was worth living in those days. Quickly—all too quickly— 
his thoughts came back to the present and to the homely 
object of his quest—a lodging-house. He stopped before a 
cottage standing far in from the road. A narrow path, bordered 
on either side by a hedge of cedars, led up to the ivy-covered 
porch, and rose from her knitting in the porch the daintiest of 
matrons, to receive him. 

“Plain, but neat and comfortable,” was his mental comment 
on the room into which she ushered him. Then his eyes wan- 
dered wistfully round the bare, unlovely walls. All his life, in 
his own home, they had rested on things of beauty. These had 
come to be almost a necessity to Paul Henderson’s art-loving 
nature. A sigh that was almost a sob escaped him. For long, 
long years—perhaps for ever—strive as he would, such things 
would lie outside his life. The glory of renunciation had passed 
for him, and he was beginning to feel the bitterness that in- 
evitably accompanies it. 

Suddenly his eyes followed those of his prospective land- 
lady and rested on an engraving of the Mother and the 
Child. 

“If you are not a Catholic, sir,” the good woman was say- 
ing, “I will have the picture removed.” 

“Pray do not,” he answered hastily. ‘I am not a Catholic, 
but I like the picture.” 

So it remained, the one thing of beauty in that attic room. 
Take what position he would for writing or study, the tender 
eyes of the divine Mother seemed ever watching. What an in- 
fluence that picture came to exert over Paul Henderson’s life 
was known only to his Creator and himself. He-.never passed 
it without a courtly reverence he would have rendered to no 
earthly queen. 

Even in the first bright and happy days of his college life, 
looking up from his reading and meeting those tender eyes, he 
sometimes whispered, “Mother of Christ, pray for me.” 

In the dark, dark after-days, when there were no books to 
read, when the bitterness of death was in his soul, the loving 
eyes seemed filled with tears of sweet compassion ;—perhaps he 
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saw through a mist, but oftener now, in the darkness of his 
despair, the cry went forth, “‘ Mother of God, pray for me.” 

Long before this the picture had become his personal pro- 
perty. The purchase of it had become a subject of speculation 
and jest among his companions, but Paul Henderson “ changed 
all that.” 

Among the students of those days are men, grave and elderly 
now, who have never forgotten a certain winter evening spent 
in that attic room. Song and laugh were ringing loudest when 
one of their number rose, with a coarse jest, to propose a toast. 
No one noticed that Paul Henderson’s glass alone was-empty, 
but the speaker never finished. A hand of iron grasped his, 
and the glass lay shivered in a thousand fragments beneath the 
picture of the Madonna. 

Those who once saw Paul Henderson angry rarely forgot it, 
and so it came to pass that on entering his room, as one of his 
classmates observed, “men left the world, the flesh, and the 
devil outside.” 

He had taken his degree with honors, and still occupied the 
attic room, for his practice lay almost exclusively among the 
poor and unfortunate—/es ‘misérables, as he often called them. 
They loved and reverenced him ; in return he loved and pitied 
them, and wished that for their sakes his father’s fortune had 
come to him. How much good he could have done with the 
money! In fact, cold, want, starvation, were staring him in the 
face. 

The day came when he left the room poorer than he had 
entered it, his only earthly possessions the worn circle of gold 
which had been his mother’s wedding ring and the picture of 
the Madonna. 

Mile after mile he walked, while people stared at the gaunt 
young man, with the fever of delirium already burning in his 
eyes; jostling and being jostled by the hurrying pedestrians, 
longing only to escape the turmoil of the city and to reach 
some country hill-side, there to close his eyes for ever beneath 
the shade of trees, with the Madonna’s face looking its heaven- 
ly compassion upon him. 

Suddenly the sound of church-bells near turned his thoughts 
in anew direction. He remembered somehow that it was the 
Feast of the Ascension, and as in a dream he remembered 
kneeling on-that day, years ago, in church by his mother’s side. 
He recalled the long homeward drive in the liveried carriage 
as he stumbled blindly and clutched at the gate for support. 
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An Irish gardener crossing the lawn saw him and came 
quickly forward. With native Irish shrewdness he saw that 
the young man was exhausted by hunger and fatigue, but he 
saw also, despite the shabby attire, that he was a gentleman; 
and with instinctive courtesy he attributed his exhaustion to 
“the heat of the day.” 

“Rest ye here, while I go yonder to the kitchen and fetch 
ye a drink of water, sir.” 

Paul Henderson rested on a garden chair while this good 
Samaritan brought him:a glass of milk. 

“Not a drop of water could I find, sir, and I thought may- 
hap you would take the milk instead.” 

There are lies, ere they ascend to heaven, over which the 
recording angel lets fall a tear and blots them out for ever! 

The house happened to be the priest’s residence, and Paul 
Henderson asked if he might leave his picture in charge of the 
gardener while he went to attend the church service. 

“With the greatest pleasure in life, sir. What a grand 
thing it is to be a good Catholic,” he added, looking admiring- 
ly at the gentleman before him. 

“T am not a Catholic, my friend,” Paul Henderson answered 
wearily, as he rose to go. “If I were sure of a few years’ 
longer residence in this world, I might become one. I have al- 
ways felt a strange attraction toward the Catholic faith, but as 
it is I must take my doubts and perplexities where all doubts 
and perplexities are set at rest for ever—to the foot of the 
great white throne.” 

The choir was intoning the Kyrie as he entered. The waves 
of pathetic entreaty for mercy and pardon followed him, as he 
went hesitatingly up the aisle looking to right and left for a 
vacant seat. Suddenly the door of a pew was opened, and, with 
a grave, kindly gesture, a young lady bade him enter. He 
knelt as he saw others around him kneeling, but a noise as of 
many waters was in his ears, and the myriad altar-lights came 
and went, went and came, with strange persistency. 

He grew vaguely conscious that the young lady’s face was 
strangely familiar. Where had he seen it before? If only 
that rushing noise in his head would stop, that he might think 
more clearly! With a gesture of pain he. drew his hand across 
his forehead, and at the same moment the girl's eyes, blue and 
tender as the summer heaven, were lifted to his. The pity he 
saw in their liquid depths brought to his mind a sentence from 
his favorite novel: “God bless her for her sweet compassion!” 
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and with a thrill he récognized the likeness of the living face 
beside him to the pictured face of his Madonna. 

Then he tried to recall the look of the girl who had jilted 
him; but with a strange sensation, that was half pleasure, half 
pain, he found that it would not come at his bidding. He only 
knew that it was not like the face beside him. Above, in the 
choir, a glorious soprano voice was singing the “ Ave Maria.” 
Then the full choir took up the chorus, till the waves of 
melody seemed ‘*‘to go up to heaven, and die among the stars.” 

“Sancta Maria, Mater Dei, ora pro nobis peccatoribus, nunc 
et in hora mortis nostrz.” 

“Ora pro nobis’”—why did the voices suddenly grow so 
faint, so far away? Was the Madonna praying for him, and 
was this indeed the hour of his death? 

“Ora ’’—the voices trembled, died, and Paul Henderson fell 
heavily forward. 

When he awoke to consciousness it was in a strangely un- 
familiar room, but the face of his companion in the pew was 
looking pityingly down upon him. Again he thought of that 
sorely-tried soul who had made a failure of everything in life 
except of his love, and in that how transcendently noble he 
had been! “ God bless her for her sweet compassion!” He 
listened while she told him of the weeks he had lain there, 
of the delirium that had left him a shadow of his former 
self, of the talk of his profession, his patients, and the snatches 
of student songs he had sung. And as he listened, he knew, 
although she did not tell him, that in his wildest moments 
of delirium her touch had power to quiet him. The days 
came and went, and with them came to Paul Henderson a 
dream of what life might be with this woman’s tender eyes 
looking ever into his. 

Almost as mad and hopeless as Sidney Carton’s hopeless 
passion seemed the dawning of love in this man’s soul. Yet 
when the crisis of his illness had passed, and he knew that 
he would recover, a wild fever of exultation took possession 
of him. He could have cried aloud for very joy, for he would 
live and win her love. He remembered the story of Warren Hast- 
ings: how at seven years of age he had resolved to win back 
his father’s lost estate, and one day be “ Hastings of Dayles- 
ford.” 

So one day he, Paul Henderson, would be the happy hus- 
band of a happy wife. 

In the days of his convalescence he recounted, one by one, 
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the obstacles to his ambition, and overcame them. Poverty? 
Would that matter tosuch a woman? Besides, he knew that 
he had ability to become famous in his profession, and how 
proud and glad she would be of that. Social position? Well, 
it was the fault of a clever man if he did not make even a 
king take off his hat to him. Religion? Ah, yes! little as he 


knew her, he: realized that it was her life, the crowning glory 


of her womanhood, that which made her lovely beyond all 
women he had ever known, From thinking on the subject he 
came to talk of it, and told her the story of the Madonna, and 
a little of the part it had played in his life. 

When he told her how, rather than relinquish it, he had 
parted with his books, his case of surgica] instruments, the 
precious souvenirs of his home and boyhood, she gave a little, 
startled cry, and her hot tears fell on his hands lying outside 
the coverlet. 

Paul Henderson was received into the church some three 
months later, but he has always maintained that he became a 
Catholic at the moment when Marian’s tears fell on his hands. 
He says that they washed away for ever the last faint traces 
of prejudice from his soul. 

A‘ year from the date of his conversion he became the 
happy husband of a happy wife. God has blessed and pros- 
pered him exceedingly. Many years have passed, and though 
he has never become wealthy, has never been able to replace 
his Madonna by a Raphael or a Correggio, he and his sweet wife 
have stood side by side and heart to heart under Italian skies, 
admiring the works of the masters. 

Paul Henderson’s fame is world-wide now. Men tell of the 
vast work he has done for the world of science, but only the 
angels know of the work he has done for the Kingdom of 
Heaven. Visitors to his beautiful home are often startled by 
the likeness of his wife to a picture of the Madonna in the 
doctor’s study. He is Sir Paul now, and Marian, the guiding 
star of his life, is Lady Henderson. He smiles, as he thinks 
how, in his first faint-hearted days, this was one of her favorite 
prophecies. 

Is she beautiful, this woman of whom more than one man, 
in his heart of hearts, has said, “God bless her for her sweet 
compassion ”’? 

Her husband answered that question once and for ever 
among the Swiss mountains long ago. A friend who had not 
met him since their student days remarked: 
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“T hear the most contradictory reports about your wife. 
Some people aver that she is positively handsome, others that 
she is striking looking, others that she is quite plain, and one 
poor lad, whom she had stopped abruptly on the road to ruin, 
informed me in all sincerity that ‘she was beautiful as an 
angel.’ I daresay you incline to the latter opinion.” 

“No,” the other had answered, “my wife is not beautiful 
as the world terms beauty, but—” here he had paused, and a 
light that was good to see gleamed in the deep gray eyes as, 
ten thousand feet above the level of the sea, he lifted his hat 
in homage to a woman three thousand miles away, while he 
continued—“ she will be passing fair in heaven.” 

Theirs has been a singularly happy union. The passing 
years serve only to intensify their affection, for Marian Hen- 
derson has fully realized Rogers’ beautiful ideal of a wife: 


‘His house she enters—there to be a light, 
Shining within when all without is night. 
A guardian angel o’er his life presiding, 
Doubling his pleasures and his cares dividing. 
Winning him back when mingling with the throng 
Of a vain world we love—alas! too long— 

To household pleasures and to hours of ease, 
Blest with that charm, the certainty to please. 
How oft his eye seeks hers—her gentle mind 
To all his wishes, all his cares inclined ; 

Still subject, ever on the watch to borrow 

Mirth of his mirth and sorrow of his sorrow.’ 


’ 
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A DEFENCE OF GENERAL ROSECRANS. 
BY H. M. BEADLE. 


PHE publication of that part of the reminiscences 
of the late Charles A. Dana, assistant secretary 
of war under Stanton, and so long editor of 
the New York Sun, relating to Chickamauga, 
does great injustice to General William Starke 
Rosecrans, containing as they do a reiteration of the falsehoods 
and calumnies which were invented and published at the time 
to blacken his character and relieve those in authority of the 
blame for the partial failure of the campaign on the Tennessee 
in 1863. The truth will not permit Dana’s account of what 
occurred immediately following the battle of Chickamauga, or 
his reflections upon the character or ability of General Rose- 





crans, to go unanswered. 

Rosecrans succeeded Buell in the command of the Army of 
the Cumberland in October, 1862. He had been at the head 
of the army but a short time when the War Department be- 
gan to find such fault with him that he was constrained, out of 
self-respect, to reply that he had not scught the command, and 
that if he could not be trusted he desired to be relieved. The 
War Department yielded, but with bad grace, for, to use the 
words of General H. V. Boynton, it “could not brook such 
manifestly proper independence.” 

PRUDENCE THE BETTER PART OF VALOR. 

In the spring of 1863 the armies of Bragg and Rosecrans 
faced each other in Middle Tennessee. The War Department 
urged Rosecrans to advance against Bragg. At that time 
Rosecrans’ army was in no condition to attack Bragg and hold 
Middle Tennessee. He would have to depend upon one badly 
equipped railroad for supplies, and his forces were too few to 
continue a campaign against Bragg and maintain his communi- 
cations. He especially urged that his cavalry should be so 
increased as to be able to hold the enemy’s cavalry in check 
and prevent any interference with his communications, The 
request for more cavalry was never granted, and he was pressed 
to move upon the enemy notwithstanding. There were grave 
reasons against a forward movement of his army, and Rose- 
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crans asked for the opinions of his corps and division com- 
manders upon the policy of advancing at that time. General 
James A. Garfield, Rosecrans’ chief of staff, who had had very lit- 
tle military experience, was the only one who advocated an imme- 
diate advance. General Sheridan was a division commander in 
Rosecrans’ army, and has put on record his reasons for oppos- 
ing an advance at that time. In his Personal Memoirs, vol. i., 
page 259, he says: “During the spring and early summer 
Rosecrans resisted, with a great deal of spirit and on various 
grounds, these frequent urgings [to advance], and out of this 
grew an acrimonious correspondence and strained feeling be- 
tween him and General Halleck. Early in June, however, 
stores had been accumulated and other preparations made for 
a move forward. Rosecrans seems to have decided that he 
could safely risk an advance with prospects of good results. 
Before finally deciding, he called upon his corps and division 
commanders for their opinions, . . . and most of them still 
opposed the projected movement, I, among the number, rea- 
soning that while General Grant was operating against Vicks- 
burg, it was better to hold Bragg in Middle Tennessee than to 
push him so far back into Georgia that internal means of com- 
munication would give the Confederate government opportunity 
of joining part of his force to that of General Johnston in 
Mississippi.” 
SHERIDAN, GRANT, AND DANA COMMEND. 


Rosecrans did not await the capture of Vicksburg, but be- 
gan his forward movement on the 23d of June. In sixteen 
days, rain falling continuously, he, with nine divisions and 
twenty brigades, had compelled Bragg, who had seven divisions 
and twenty-three brigades, to abandon his fortified strongholds 
of Shelbyville and Tullahoma, and retire to Chattanooga, to 
avoid a disastrous battle, which was only averted by the rains 
preventing Rosecrans making a rapid advance. Rosecrans’ loss 
was less than six hundred men. General Boynton says of this 
campaign: “So brilliant had been the conception and execu- 
tion that all the corps commanders, headed by General Thomas, 
hastened to call upon Rosecrans and offer the warmest con- 
gratulations.” General Sheridan, in his memoirs, gives Rose- 
crans great praise and declares that “forethought and study 
had been given to every detail,” and Grant and Dana both com. 
mended the ability in conception and execution that marked 
this brief campaign. 
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Rosecrans at once began the most vigorous preparations to 
drive Bragg out of Chattanooga. General Boynton says: 
“ Because the necessities of the case compelled secrecy as one 
of the main elements of success, there was soon at Washington 
a manifestation of unreasoning impatience over what was criti. 
cised as the inaction of the Union commander.” 

STANTON’S OBSTINACY. 

Rosecrans knew the necessity of having a greater cavalry 
force than was at his command, but being unable to obtain it, 
he sought permission to raise a force of mounted infantry.: He 
sent General Rousseau to Washington to lay before the War 
Department his plan for organizing such a force and to impress 
upon the department the necessity of better supporting the 
Army of the Cumberland. Rousseau’s mission was fruitless, 
Stanton declaring, with an oath, that Rosecrans should not have 
another man, in the face of Lincoln’s approval. 

The railroad was not repaired until July 25, and then sup- 
plies for the army had to be accumulated. As all the supplies 
the army was using had to be brought over this road, the 
capacity of which was limited, the accumulation of supplies for 
the passage of the Cumberland mountains took some time. 
Chattanooga lay beyond rough and precipitous mountains, two 
thousand feet high, there being but few roads by which the 
army could pass, and these difficult. The distance across these 
mountains would average sixty miles. By waiting until the 
corn was ripe enough to use, it would enable the army to 
move with a great deal less forage. Notwithstanding all the 
difficulties to be overcome, and the great advantage of waiting 
until the corn was ripe, Halleck, whose ignorance of the coun- 
try and of the obstacles to be overcome is now apparent, sent 
the following despatch, which Rosecrans received August 4: 
“Your forces must move forward without delay. You will 
daily report the movement of each corps until you cross the 
Tennessee River.” 


GARFIELD’S DELIBERATE MISREPRESENTATION, 


Well might Boynton say that this despatch ‘“‘ was exasperating 
to the last degree.’”’” Boynton thought it was due to inexcusable 
ignorance, but at the time of so expressing himself he did not 
know that Garfield, Rosecrans’ chief of staff, had written a letter 
to Chase, the secretary of the treasury, complaining of Rose- 
crans’ inaction, and insinuating that the commander of the 
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army would have to be changed before it could succeed in its 
mission. Garfield knew what Rosecratis was doing and the 
difficulties he was contending with, and he deliberately mis- 
represented his chief and his friend while hypocritically saying 
he loved every bone in his body. Not a hint did he give 
Rosecrans that he was dissatisfied with the progress the army 
was making. Garfield’s letter was written July 27, 1863, and 
Halleck’s order was received by telegraph seven days after. 
Rosecrans did not know of his betrayal by Garfield until after 
the death of the latter, but the fact that Garfield had written 
such a letter gave his. generous soul a wound which was deep 
and lasting. 


‘““ PEREMPTORY ” ORDERS. 


Rosecrans replied to Halleck thus: “ Your despatch ordering 
me to move forward- without delay, reporting the movements 
of each corps till I cross the Tennessee, is received. As I have 
determined to cross the river as soon as practicable, and have 
been making all preparations and getting such information as 
may enable me to do so without being driven back, like 
Hooker, I wish to know if your order is intended to take 
away my discretion as to the time and manner of moving‘my 
troops.” To this Halleck answered: “The orders for the 
advance of your army, and that it be reported daily, are 
peremptory.” : 

Rosecrans called his corps commanders in consultation and 
read them the despatches above quoted. There was unanimous 
opinion that it was impossible for the army to’ move-at that 
time. Rosecrans then read his reply, which all approved, as 
follows: ’ 

“General Halleck: My: arrangements for beginning a con- \ 
tinuous movement will be completed and the execution begun 
Monday next. We have information to show that crossing 
the Tennessee between Bridgeport and Chattanooga is imprac- 
ticable, but not enough to show whether we had better cross 
above Chattanooga and: strike Cleveland, or below’ Bridgeport 
and strike in their rear. The preliminary movements of troops 
for the two cases are very different. It is necessary to have our 
means of crossing the river completed, and our supplies provided 
to cross sixty miles-of mountains and sustain ourselves during 
the operations of crossing and fighting,before wé move.-~To 
obey your order literally would’ be to push our-troops-into the 
mountains on- narrow and difficult roads,’ destitute of pastiire 
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and forage, and short of water, where they would not be able 
to manceuvre as exigencies might demand, and would certainly 
cause ultimate delay and probably disaster. If, therefore, the 
movement I propose cannot be regarded as obedience to your 
order, I respectfully request a modification of it, or to be re- 
lieved from the command.” 


ROSECRANS’ OFFICIAL DESTRUCTION DETERMINED. 


Boynton says this ‘“‘was the last interference from Washing- 
ton,” but adds: “From that time forward there was needed 
only an excuse to insure his [Rosecrans’] removal.” Rousseau, 
on his return from Washington, told Rosecrans that his offi- 
cial destruction was only a matter of time and opportunity, 
and that it was useless for him to hope for any assistance 
from the War Department. An object of suspicion at Wash- 
ington, all support being refused to him, Rosecrans began the 
Chattanooga campaign, justly regarded as one of the greatest 
and most successful of the war, under the greatest difficulties. 

In fifteen days Rosecrans had driven Bragg out of Chatta- 
nooga, but Bragg did not intend to give up that stronghold with- 
out a battle. He chose rather to risk a battle in the field than 
to stand a siege in Chattanooga, as Pemberton had done in 
Vicksburg. 

To force Bragg out of Chattanooga it was necessary to 
threaten his lines of communication, and to keep a force be- 
hind him sufficient to prevent his return into Middle Tennessee. 
To do this the army was divided into three armies. McCook 
followed up the Lookout valley, some fifty miles south of 
Chattanooga, going further than was necessary; Thomas 
marched up the Chickamauga valley, separated from McCook 
by two ranges of mountains, some thirty miles south of 
Chattanooga; Crittenden threatened Bragg from the north side 
of the Tennessee River, causing the rear-guard of Bragg’s army 
to evacuate that city on the ninth of September. Crittenden 
occupied it the next day. On the 11th the purposes of Bragg 
were fully understood and Rosecrans began the concentration 
of his forces. Crittenden marched south to the support of 
Thomas, and McCook began his march north down the Look- 
out valley, looking for passes over the mountains by which he 
might join Thomas. His corps joined Thomas on the 16th, 
after hard marching which greatly weakened the men. Grant 
and Sheridan both have said that Rosecrans should have oc- 
cupied Chattanooga and fortified it. When the positions of the 
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several corps of the army are considered, it will be found that 
Rosecrans could only have done this at the risk of having 
McCook’s corps destroyed and Thomas’ corps defeated. If 
Bragg’s communications: had not ‘been threatened by large 
forces he would not have evacuated Chattanooga.’ When he 
did evacuate it, the two corps threatening his communications 
were in great danger, for Bragg’s army was superior to both ~ 
these corps, even if he had- received: no reinforcements. 
Neither McCook nor Thomas could assist in occupying Chatta- 
nooga, and had Crittenden done so, McCook and Thomas would 
undoubtedly have been beaten before Crittenden could have 
completed the fortifications, and Bragg’s victorious army would 
have destroyed his corps also. To drive Bragg out of Chatta- 
nooga the Union forces had to be divided; to hold Chatta- 
nooga that ‘army had to be consolidated at a point south of 
that city, and any attack that Bragg might make upon it re- 
pulsed, 
ROSECRANS’. POSITION BEFORE THE BATTLE OF CHICKAMAUGA. 

When McCook joined Thomas and Crittenden, on the 16th, 
Rosecrans began to manceuvre for position. Before such junc- 
ture he had.-to hold his forces so as to’ protect McCook, but 
after it he. had to put his army between Bragg and Chatta- 
nooga. Since the 11th there had been: more or less fighting 
every day, the army, after the arrival of McCook, drifting to 
the left. The fighting on the 18th was heavy. That night, by 
order of Rosecrans, Thomas’ -corps, which was on the right, 
marched fourteen miles, taking its position:on the left of .the 
army, completely shutting off Bragg from the road to Chatta- 
nooga.. Crittenden’s corps was in the centre and McCook’s held 
the right—positions which they maintained during the next 
two days. The battle raged furiously on the tIgth, the army 
still drifting to the left, shortening its lines. Bragg was re- 
inforced during the day by a part of Longstreet’s corps from 
Lee’s army, the. remainder, accompanied by that great com- 
mander himself, arriving that night. Buckner, who had been 
confronting Burnside in East Tennessee, had arrived — several 
days before, and Bragg had. also received reinforcements from 
Johnston’s command. During the: night of the 19th, Rosecrans’ 
lines were further shortened and: his :left ‘strengthened, The 
Union. army was greatly encouraged, for the day’s fighting had 
been favorable to the Union. cause. 

The reinforcements which Bragg had received put, Rosecrans 
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at a decided disadvantage. Bragg’s army, but little, if any, 
inferior in numbers to Rosecrans’ forces, had been increased by 
at least twenty thousand fresh troops, but not a man had 
Rosecrans received. Burnside was at Knoxville, and might 
have joined Rosecrans, or at least kept Buckner from joining 
Bragg. On the 11th of September, when Bragg had received 
part of his reinforcements, Halleck telegraphed Rosecrans: 
“After holding the mountain passes on the west and Dalton, 
or some point on the railroad, to prevent the return of Bragg’s 
army, it will be decided whether your army shall move further 
south into Georgia and Alabama. It is reported here that a 
part of Bragg’s army is reinforcing Lee. It is important that 
the truth of this should be ascertained as soon as possible.” 


“CRIMINAL NEGLECT ”’ AT WASHINGTON, 


This shows the ignorance that prevailed at Washington. 
Longstreet had left Lee’s army nearly or quite a week before, 
yet the authorities at Washington believed that Bragg was re- 
inforcing Lee. General Peck, stationed in North Carolina, sent 
word to Rosecrans, under date of September 6, that Long- 
street’s corps was- passing south over the railroads, and Colonel 
Jacques, of the 73d Illinois, who had come up from the South, 
tried in vain to get admittance to the authorities at Washing- 
ton to communicate to them the fact of Longstreet’s move- 
ment, and’ then arrived in time to take part in the battle of 
Chickamauga. 

Well might Boynton say this “criminal neglect of Rosecrans 
by the authorities was without excuse.” He adds: “No friend 
of ‘Halleck or Stanton has ever yet attempted to explain, 
much less- defend, it. These and other high officers, at one 
time or another, arraigned General Rosecrans as solely respon- 
sible for what they chose to designate as the disaster and 
defeat of Chickamauga.” As a result of this “criminal neglect ” 
Rosecrans, on the 20th, had not more than 50,000 troops, worn 
out by marching and fighting, to oppose Bragg’s army of at 
least 60,000, and probably 65,000 men, 15,000 of whom, trained 
with Lee in Virginia,, were fresh and eager for battle. Bragg 
had reserves; Rosecrans had none, and had to take men from 
one part of his lines to repair disaster or strengthen his lines 
in other places. For the “criminal neglect” of permitting 
Rosecrans to be outnumbered Stanton and Halleck should 
have suffered, not Rosecrans and the valiant troops who fought 
under him. 
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CHICKAMAUGA ITSELF. 


On the 2oth the battle raged more fiercely than on the 
previous day. The Union army held its own most gallantly 
until about 11 o’clock in the morning, when the right wing 
was broken. The disaster was caused by not having sufficient 
forces to maintain reserves. Breckinridge was pressing Thomas’ 
flank, and Thomas requested that Brannan and his brigade be 
sent to his assistance. This was ordered, and Wood, who was 
on Brannan’s right, was ordered to close upon Reynolds, who 
was on Brannan’s left. At the time the order was made there 
was no fighting on Brannan’s front. When the order reached 
Brannan his front was being attacked, and sending what troops 
he could spare, he held the line until he could report to Rose- 
crans. Before Rosecrans heard from Brannan the attack had 
spread to Wood’s front, but he obeyed the order. Thus a gap 
was left in the line through which Longstreet pushed several 
brigades. It has generally been supposed that nearly all of 
McCook’s and Crittenden’s troops were broken and driven from 
the field by Longstreet’s attack, but only five brigades of 
McCook’s corps left the field‘and the fragments of Crittenden’s 
corps. driven from the field would not amount to more than 
two brigades. Thomas, who had, and deserved to have, Rose- 
crans’ full confidence, still held the left, according to Rosecrans’ 
plan of battle, with about two-thirds of the Union army, 
though attacked by Bragg’s whole force. The Confederate 
attack was most terrific, but Thomas held the field, drawing off 
his forces at night to Ross’ Gap in Missionary Ridge, in ac- 
cordance with instructions from Rosecrans. 

When the right wing was broken Rosecrans was in that part 
of the field and he was forced to retire. He could only join 
Thomas by a circuitous route. He was much concerned about 
the safety of his wagon-train, part of which was not more than 
three miles away. . The army would be put in a most difficult 
position if the wagon-train was captured or destroyed. He 
proceeded to Rossville, where he met Garfield, and sending him 
to Thomas with orders, he took measures to save the wagor- 
train and to organize the troops that had been driven from 
the field. ‘He then went to Chattanooga to select the ground 
upon which to defend the city, if Thomas should be forced to 
retire. Thomas remained at Ross’ Gap the whole of the 21st 
and on the 22d arrived at Chattanooga. This was the first 
time the city had been really occupied by the Union forces, 
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and until that day not one-third of the army had .seen it. 
Though Chickamauga was a drawn battle, the objective point 
of the campaign had been reached when the Army of the Cum- 
berland occupied Chattanooga, which was a great victory for 
the Union arms. 

“ ESCAPE ” OR “ OCCUPATION " ? 

Rosecrans’ going to Chattanooga, on the 20th, was severely 
criticised by his enemies, who even attacked his military char- 
acter. Dana says he’ “escaped” to Chattanooga. This is a 
malicious insinuation against a great soldier who knew no fear. 
The opportunity had arrived when the power of Stanton en- 
abled him to misrepresent the battle of Chickamauga and show 
the supposed incapacity of Rosecrans. The general who had 
made the most brilliant campaign of the war was maligned, his 
courage suspected, his ability derided. He was made a victim 
by those who were solely responsible for the failure to make 
Chickamauga a great victory, instead of a partial one. 

If Dana could be believed, the commander who had dis- 
played such brilliant generalship before and during the battle 
of Chickamauga, after that battle became a dawdler, if not an 
imbecile. In the following words Dana sums up what he affects 
to believe were the shortcomings of Rosecrans: “In the midst 
of these difficulties General Rosecrans seemed to be insensible 
to the impending danger, and dawdled with trifles in a manner 
that can scarcely be imagined. With plenty of zealous and en- 
ergetic officers ready to do whatever needed to be done, pre- 
cious time was lost because our dazed and mazy commander 
could not perceive the catastrophe that was close upon us, nor 
fix his mind upon the means of preventing it. I never saw 
anything so lamentable and hopeless. Our animals were starv- 
ing, the men had ‘starvation before them, and the enemy was 
soon to make desperate efforts to dislodge us. Yet the com- 
manding general devoted that part of his time which was not 
employed in pleasant gossip to the composition of a long re- 
poft to prove that the government was to blame for his failure 
on the 2oth.” 

ROSECRANS’ OWN ACCOUNT. 


By the side of Dana’s tirade is placed the statement made 
by Rosecrans before the committee of the two houses of Con- 
gress on the conduct of the war. Rosecrans was determined to 
hold Chattanooga at all hazards, and to do this he concentrated 
his forces into .a’ defensive line sufficiently contracted to defy 
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the enemy’s power, and fortified it without delay. An interior 
line of fortifications was laid out and put in course of construc- 
tion designed to cover his depots, with a garrison of one or 
two divisions to hold them against all the forces the enemy 
could bring. He made every effort to: provide two bridges to 
the north side of the river, that communications with Bridge- 
port would not be obstructed. He had small steamboats. and 
barges constructed to run between Bridgeport and Chattanooga, 
and one steamboat was running when Grant arrived. He had 
ordered Hooker to concentrate his troops at Stevenson and 
Bridgeport, with the intention of moving him into Lookout 
valley when his trains should arrive, and efforts were being 
pushed to construct pontoons. to cross the river and connect 
Hooker with Chattanooga. Rosecrans was charged with aban- 
doning one of the passes of Lookout Mountain, but he was 
satisfied that he could not hold it and Chattanooga too. 
Though he abandoned the pass he erected a battery on the 
north side of the river commanding it and rendering its pos- 
session useless. His enemies were quick to blame him for aban- 
doning the pass, but gave him no credit for neutralizing its 
possession by the enemy. He had formed plans to retake Look- 
out valley as soon as the bridges were completed. He had 
ordered the thorough reconnoitring of the river banks opposite 
the northern end of Missionary Ridge, where Sherman after- 
wards crossed, with a view to a flank attack there. When re- 
lieved he had completed means to. supply his army, and there 
was no difficulty in doing this when Grant arrived. This shows 
that he did not “dawdle” and that he was neither “dazed” 
nor “ mazy.” 


ROSECRANS A GREAT MILITARY GENIUS. 


The efforts of Stanton to blacken Rosecrans’ reputation 
were successful for a time, but the truth could not be hid. 
Time has vindicated Rosecrans, and his great military genius 
is now fully recognized by military men. The opinion of Gen- 
eral R. J. Meigs, that the forcing of Bragg to leave Chattanooga 
was, up to that time, ‘“‘not only the greatest operation of our 
war, but a great thing compared with any war,” has become 
the opinion of all those competent to judge of the character 
of military events. This last effort of expiring malice will re- 
coil on those who refused to supply Rosecrans with the men 
he needed, and who attempted to injure his military reputation 
to direct attention from their own “criminal neglect.” 
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General Thomas’ confidence in Rosecrans will offset any- 
thing Stanton or Dana may have said against him. Thomas 
told Dana himself, after the battle of Chickamauga, that he 
“had perfect confidence in the fidelity and capacity of General 
Rosecrans.” Boynton says Thomas was very much hurt at the 
removal of Rosecrans, and records this fact: ‘*General Thomas 
at first insisted that he would resign rather than appear to ac- 
quiesce in Rosecrans’ removal by accepting the command. It 
was at Rosecrans’ earnest solicitation that he reconsidered his 
determination. But he did not hesitate to say that the order 
was cruelly unjust. When Garfield left for Washington soon 
after the battle he immediately charged him to do all he could 
to have Rosecrans righted.’”” There was no dissatisfaction on 
the part of the army with Rosecrans, and he was beloved by 
every man in it. 

JUSTICE DEMANDS A STATUE FOR GENERAL ROSECRANS. 

As has been shown, the authorities at Washington were await- 
ing the time and opportunity to relieve Rosecrans of his com- 
mand. But in order to justify themselves they found it neces- 
sary to. resort to a lie. Dana telegraphed Stanton that Rose- 
crans would abandon Chattanooga unless ordered to hold it. 
There was no foundation whatever for such a statement, and 
the friends of Dana owe it to his memory to show who was 
the author of the falsehood. 

The Society of the Army of the Cumberland has honored 
Thomas by erecting a statue in Washington to commemorate 
his great deeds. That society will not have done its full duty 
until the great services of Rosecrans have been commemorated 
in like manner. But even if it should fail in its duty, history 
will give to Rosecrans a high place among the great men and 
commanders of the war for the Union. 
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A SKETCH OF CATHOLICITY IN THE 
PHILIPPINES. 


BY CHARLESON SHANE. 


mi; OW that the war draws near its close, the Philip- 
pine question daily gains new interest. Every 
one, old and young, man -and woman, can ad- 
vance suggestions as to the proper method of 
dealing with this really momentous .issue, yet 
nothing thus far advanced seems to promise easy solution of 
the problem. And now that we are discussing whether it. will be 
for our best interests to abandon the islands utterly, to keep a 
coaling station there, to establish a protectorate, to annex them, 
or to take possession and grant our British friends some con- 
cession as to their use—while troubling ourselves with these 
matters let us be careful that we have an accurate idea of Lu- 
zon, Mindanao, and their two thousand companion isles. 

The topography, climate, soil, and products of the Philip- 
pines are subjects of interesting study just now, but we think 
it worth while to call attention to another feature, matter of 
no less interest and importance. That is, the state of religion 
in this immense country of the extreme East, lying as it does 
at the very gates of the greatest and oldest dynasty not Chris- 
tian in origin and character. Whether lust of gain and greed 
of power shall carry us into the entanglements of imperialism, 
colonial possessions, and Eastern hemisphere interests, we can- 
not say, as yet; but it -will do no harm to consider just how 
much of accuracy there may be in the criticisms that have been 
passed upon the results of Spanish misrule, there as elsewhere. 
This calls for special attention from ourselves, owing to the fact 
that of the seven million aboriginals in the Philippines, six 
millions bear the name of Catholics. 

Properly to value this religious condition, we must not fail 
to take account of pagan antecedents as well as of present en- 
vironment. So doing, we may better comprehend what a 
tremendous influence for good Catholicity has exercised over 
the belief, morality, ang. material well-being of the natives. 

A people whom M. Elisée Réclus numbers “among the hap- 
piest on earth,” and a country wherein, according to Mr. Fore- 
man, there reigns a sort of endless felicity—needs being very 
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simple and misery almost unknown—have nevertheless presented 
the surprising spectacle of a violent and formidable revolution. 

Unfortunately, in the Philippines, as in Cuba and in former 
Spanish colonies, the Catholic religion has suffered the disad- 
vantage of being identified with a ruling, dominant class, hos. 
tile to popular independence and of no startling excellence as 
to morality. In natural consequence the propaganda of ad. 
vanced ideas has experienced steady and furtive growth among 
the more intelligent, active, and influential of the natives, un- 
der the zgis of free-thought and Masonic societies. In 1896 a 
report of the civil governor of Manila mentions eighty-two es- 
tablished lodges, twenty-four of them being in the province of 
Manila. The membership of the secret societies ran as high 
in numbers as the. whole standing army of the United States, 
and it was through their efforts that the insurrection was ini- 
tiated and carried on. Consistently, the advocates of colonial 
independence have opposed the traditional spiritual authority, 
the Spanish clergy, and have spared no means to render it 
odious and damnable in the judgment of the ignorant natives 
or foreign observer, as the case might be. 

Let us make a few observations as to the history of the 
Catholic Church in the Philippines. 

With Legaspi, founder of Manila in 1571, came a band of 
Augustinian monks. They were followed some five years later 
by a body of Franciscans, and before a dozen years had 
passed Manila had a Dominican bishop, and an addition of 
missionaries of the Order of Preachers and the Society of 
Jesus. To-day; according to figures published in the Etudes 
of July 5, 1898, the spiritual charges of the various communities 
is represented by the following table: 


1892—Augustinians, . : ; : 2,082,131 souls. 
1892—Recollects, . ; ‘ : . ee 
1892—Franciscans, . ‘ ‘ : 1,010,753 “ 
1892—Dominicans, ‘ r ; ‘ 699,851 “ 
1895—Jesuits, . ; : : ‘ 213,065 “ 
1896—Secular clergy, . ; ; . ae 


Most significant in the above tabellation is the comparative 
fewness. of souls cared for by the secular, or native clergy. 
The work is all done, the power all possessed, by the “ monks.” 
Whatever the reason—we may be able to guess—this is most 
unfortunate. Antagonize religious sentiment and patriotism, and 
you-have done much to uproot the influence of the spiritual 
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authority. To no population is a church thoroughly agree- 
able and pleasant unless thoroughly in accord with the na- 
tional spirit. Hence the unlucky complications incident in 
“Free Cuba,” where the men who love their country and their 
honor must storm at sight of their spiritual guides siding 
against them in the struggle for independence, abandoning them 
at its successful termination, and boldly bearing back to Spain 
with them the movable church property; whatever that may 
mean, it surely means something for which native money paid 
and which native congregations should retain. 

The so-called liberal press of Spain has given vent to much 
that was calumnious in its criticism of the religious communi- 
ties at work in the Philippines, and we fear their pretence of 
righteous indignation was but. a cloak for sentiments actually 
unfair and un Catholic. The address in behalf of the mission- 
aries made to the minister at Madrid in June last, and repub- 
lished in France, is sufficient answer to these accusations, and 
shows what foreign missionaries have done toward improving 
the religious and social condition in the Philippines, and like- 
wise at what price all this has been accomplished. M. Ferdi- 
nand Blumentritt, well known for scholarly research on ques- 
tions connected with these islands, gives telling evidence as to 
their work not only in propagating religion and civilization, 
but in furthering scientific study in the geography and eth- 
nography of the archipelago. 

Let us be fair. We may regret the distrust which to a 
large extent must necessarily prevail between two large bodies 
attached to warring causes. But only ignorance or fanaticism 
can deny recognition of the tremendous labors, untiring perse- 
verance, and marvellous results of the foreign missionaries to 
the Philippines. The church has been a factor—if the term 
“factor” can be applied to so preponderating an element—in 
the development of these isles, and it is the short-sighted, un- 
grateful, and unjust policy of virulent bigots that wishes to 
see her dispossessed. Of the issue we have really little doubt. 
Temporary dissension will pass away, and a very short time 
will be long enough to clear away the mist and let even the 
prejudiced perceive that the association in the Philippines of 
Catholicity with men of foreign race is but an accident, and 
that the heroic efforts and the lasting benefit bestowed upon 
the native population by the Catholic clergy far and away out- 
balance any minor inconveniences resultant from friction with 
sensitive patriotism. 
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CapTaIn JOHN DRUM, TENTH INFANTRY, U.S.A., 
Military Instructor College St. Francis Xavier, New York. Killed at battle of 
Santiago, July 2. 


A CATHOLIC SOLDIER. 


BY JOHN JEROME ROONEY. 


“This is the happy warrior—this is he 
Whom every man in arms could wish to be.” 


EVER could the words of “The Happy War- 
rior’’ be more fitly applied than to that repre- 
sentative Catholic soldier and man, Captain 
John Drum, Tenth United’ States Infantry, 
who was killed while leading his men in the 

second day’s battle before Santiago de Cuba. For he was not 

alone an exemplar of the highest type of American citizenship, 
of the American soldier, but he was also the true model of 
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the American Catholic—that type that has added new glories 
to the church and is: daily imparting wear si and beauty of 
character to the Republic itself. 

The story of his career is, therefore, more than the story 
of an individual, the honor that is paid to his memory is more 
than an honor paid to his heroic life and death. In the largest 
sense his was a representative career, the manner of his death 
but the crown and glory of his daily work and his heart’s 
aspirations. If there is one word that could express all this, 
that could bring out all that Captain Drum was, or hoped to 
be, that word is “ Duty.” He was true to his duty—that is 
his abiding epitaph; and it is because he was true to his duty 
in every sphere of his long and varied life that he becomes, in 
his soldier death at the post of duty, the noblest type of 
American Catholic citizenship. How many Catholics realize 
what it means to be true to duty as a Catholic during thirty- 
three years of army life—life upon the frontier, amid the dis- 
tractions of the camp and fort, far removed from his church 
and his people, and ofttimes, yes, during nearly all times, in 
the midst of influences secretly or openly hostile to his faith? 
Yet all this, and more, Captain Drum was, not grudgingly, but 
happily and by the inevitable force of his manly Catholic 
character. Nor is it an exaggeration to say that many a 
material point was missed by him during all those years which 
a less loyal devotion to the “ faith of his fathers” might have 
brought him. 

During his four years residence in New York City, to which 
he was detailed by the government as Military Instructor at 
St. Francis Xavier College, the writer came to know him well; 
he came to know him as a soldier, filled with the experiences 
of over a quarter of a century of army life, yet gentle and as 
open of heart as a child; without pretence of learning, yet 
more truly cultivated, more extensively read, more acquainted 
with history and literature and the true relation of the world’s 
great affairs than many a man who had spent his entire life 
in their study and pursuit. It was said by the librarian of 
the Catholic Club of New York, of which he was a dis- 
tinguished Army and Navy member, that in the number and 
character of the books taken out Captain Drum led all his 
fellowemembers. Nor was he a lover of learning for himself 
alone; in him was conspicuous that beautiful trait of the true 
American Catholic—a life-long determination to bring the bless- 
ings of education to his children. As one of his sons remarked: 
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“Tf we. loved him for no other reason, we must have loved him 
for the great sacrifices he made to give us all the best « ‘aina- 
ble Catholic education.” One of his sons to-day is a Jesuit 
priest—the Rev. Walter F. Drum—and he had the proud honor 
of assisting as deacon at the Mass for the repose of his father's 
soul. 

The writer was with Captain Drum the night before he left 
New York to join his regiment at Fort Sill, Oklahoma, just 
previous to the declaration of war with Spain. Two years ago 
his time of enlistment in the army had expired, and he might 
have retired with the rank and pay of a captain. He was 
thinking of doing so early this year, but the moment the dan- 
ger of war grew great he put the thought aside. ‘ The coun- 
try needs my training—I shall go.” There was the key-note of 
his character. Nor did he expect ever to return. He showed 
this almost premonition in many ways. His last letter to his 
family, from Siboney, near Santiago, told how he had, to his 
great joy, found a priest in one of the regiments and, walking 
shoulder to shoulder with him on the march, had gone to con- 
fession. “ Pray to God,” the letter said, “that I may do my 
duty.” .Not a word. for his personal safety—his duty was his 
only goal, his only wish. 

And so, when the charge came, Captain Drum, with his 
fifty-seven years upon him and under the tropic sun, was found 
at the head of his men, leading them on to victory, showing 
them how a true man can live and, if needs be, die. He fell, 
but his gallant troops went on, inspired by the heroism of 
their leader, and he and they wrote that day, in their blood, a 
page of glory and devotion in the history of their country and 
the world. He was the only officer of the Tenth Infantry who 
was killed, although all were wounded in that terrible engage- 
ment of July 2. 

These were the great lines of his career; a few words of the 
details of his life. He was born in County Cavan, Ireland, 
May 1, 1840. His elementary education was received in the 
national school of his birth-place, and later from a private tutor 
he obtained some knowledge of the classics. At the age of 
fourteen he came to the United States, remained in New York 
a few months, and then went to California to seek his fortune, 
arriving there in 1855. At the outbreak of the Civil War he 
was a deputy United States marshal and was active in the 
state militia. Volunteering his services for the war, he was a lieu- 
tenant in the Eighth California volunteer infantry for about a year 
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and a half. At the close of the war he was elected journal 
clerk of the California Assembly ; but his love was for the army 
and a military career, and on July 22, 1866, he obtained a 
commission as second lieutenant in the regular army. He was as- 
signed to the Fourteenth United States Infantry, and spent two 
years in Arizona and Southern California, acting as commander 
of a company of mounted infantrymen for the protection of 
settlers from the Indians. In December, 1870, he was assigned 
to the Tenth Infantry, stationed on the Rio Grande. For nine 
years following he served in Texas, participating in campaigns 
against the Kiowas and Comanches, under General McKenzie 
in 1874, and later entering Mexico under Lieutenant-Colonel 
(now General) Shafter at a time when the two countries were 
on the verge of war. Immediately after this trouble subsided 
he was. ordered against Geronimo and his band of Apaches, 
who were forced to surrender to General Miles. In .1887 he 
was sent on recruiting service, and spent a year in Buffalo and 
another in Milwaukee. In October, 1889, he returned to Fort 
Union, New Mexico, where his company was stationed and 
was afterward transferred to Fort Wingate, New Mexico. In 
January, 1894, he was appointed Military Instructor in St. 
Francis Xavier College, New York City, the detail expiring last 
February. At this time he might have retired, with the con- 
sent of the President of the United States, bearing the rank 
and pay of captain, but the disaster to the warship Mazne at 
once brought the country to the brink of war, and Captain 
Drum decided to rejoin his company at Fort Sill. When war 
was declared he went with his regiment to Mobile, thence to 
Tampa, and on to the fatal field of Santiago. 

Captain Drum was a thorough soldier, in love with his work. 
General Chaffee, who commands one of General Shafter’s 
brigades at Santiago, when he was military inspector of the 
department of Arizona, stated in an official report that Captain 
Drum’s company was the best drilled and disciplined’ company 
he had ever inspected. He was ever watchful of the interests 
of his men, saw that their food and equipments were good, and 
thus, by his care for them, secured their love and co-operation. 
Powerfully built, five feet eight inches tall, broad of shoulder 
and deep of chest, he was known among the Navajoe Indians 
at Fort Wingate, N. M., as “Thunder Voice.” He was a mem- 
ber of the California Commandery of the Loyal Legion and an 
honorary member of the Regular Army and Navy Union. 

Captain Drum was married in San Francisco, February 24, 
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1868, to Margaret Desmond, of Boston, who with six children, 
five sons and a daughter, residents of Boston, survive him. 

When the news of his death was confirmed, a solemn high mili- 
tary Mass of Requiem was celebrated at the Church of St. Fran- 
cis Xavier, New York City, by the rector, the Rev.. Thomas Mur- 
phy, S.J., the dead captain’s son, Rev. Walter F. Drum, S.J., 
deacon, and the Rev. Father Buel, S.J., sub-deacon. The Cath- 
olic Club attended the services in a body—a tribute of honor 
never before accorded to a dead member. His battalion of 
college cadets were present in uniform to the number of several 
hundred. . In the centre of the aisle’ was a catafalque, covered 
by an American flag, and upon it rested a captain’s helmet 
and sword. Then the bugler blew “taps” to the gallant heart 
resting far away in a soldier’s grave. } 

Thus passed all that was earthly of a true American, a true 
Catholic, a true man. The inspiration of his life and his-death 
cannot pass away. Such souls make the earth sweeter by their 
coming; they are a special providence to the world, a grace 
and a blessing to their kind. 


Who dies for Duty dieth not in vain! 
Upon his grave may fall the bitter tears, 
Over his head a thousand thousand years 
May sweep relentless ; winter’s snow, the rain 
Of early spring, the sun-winged summer’s spears 
May beat attack where once his head has lain: 
Out of the semblance of all human kind 
His form may pass, 
And, as a blade of vanished autumn grass 
That blows no more in any passing wind, 
May seem to perish, yet in every field, 
In every stretch of prairie unconfined 
' Has sown the seed that greener grasses yield: 
So doth the sower of dear Duty’s grain, 
Who plants the seed within his little plot, 
Sow for the dweller on the far-off plain, 
And, seeking fruit the worldling loveth not, 
Garners a harvest of immortal gain! 
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THAT very interesting topic of discussion — 
Scripture reading among the Catholic laity—is by no 
means concluded with the bare statement that the 
church encourages the use of Bibles. It has always 
seemed to us as if candor compelled the admis- 
sion that Catholics are far too unfamiliar with the incomparable 
text of the greatest book the world has ever seen. There is a. 
natural and defensible explanation of this indeed, and a reason 
that casts no discredit on the Catholic, although less well read 
in sacred literature than his non-Catholic compeer. While the 
Baptist, Lutheran, or Methodist child is absorbing verses and 
chapters as the proper and dutiful labor assigned him for the 
Sabbath, the young Catholic is toiling over his catechism les- 
son and slowly mastering the meaning of great and vital reli- 
gious doctrines. The result of each method of education is 
analogous to.its detail. The Catholic youth cannot quote 
you such abundance of Scripture as his neighbor, but the 
chances are, other things being equal, that he understands and 
can expound Christian doctrine with greater lucidity. 
And yet we. are not going to. despise a good that is not our 
own. It would be of some benefit were the Catholic laity more 
familiar with, as.well as better trained in the use of those 
wonderful fountains of doctrine, the inspired words of God. 
How it pains one to reflect that the Sacred Books are often 
not only neglected, but that their surpassing value as mere 
literary treasures is frequently unknown or lost sight of! En- 
couragement and success attend every. effort directed toward 
the propagation of interest and knowledge of this sort. Half 
the Catholic world would be amazed, did they discover what 
wonderful interest a deeper knowledge of the Scriptures develop 
in an intelligent reader. The Old Testament is as replete with 
poetry, romance, and adventure, and of literary execution as 
artistic and telling, as any work launched on the bosom of mod- 
ern fiction, and the New Testament in its historical part is un- 
surpassed for intrinsic dramatic power, thrilling associations, and 
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lasting effect for good. All this is spoken from a human stand- 
point, for to the religiouseminded the Bible has need of no com- 
mendation. Even those Epistles of Paul—“ hard to understand”’ 
—will yield rich fruit upon proper cultivation, and the Brown. 
ingesque devotee of deep-planted thoughts will find ideas more 
forcible, more real, and of greater profit in the teachings and 
admonitions of this great master of the spiritual life than in his 
favorite authors. 

Just as Dante’s admirers love to get hold of a commentary 
on his lines, or a sketch of his life and surroundings, so will 
the intelligent Christian thrill with eagerness to devour litera- 
ture concerned with the doings of the Apostle of the Gentiles. 
The book* before us is of this class. Coming from the author 
of the Manual of Moral Philosophy in the Stonyhurst Series, 
language, style, and scholarship are gufficiently vouched for. 
The title explains the subject matter. The method of treat- 
ment consists in prefacing each epistle with a brief description 
and pinning a comment to each word of the text. Pick up 
the book for reference, and it will surely help you to a better 
understanding of a verse or chapter previously obscure. Thus 
put into graceful form for general reading these notes sum- 
marize a tremendous mass of erudition; let us hope they will be 
added to the library. of the thoughtful people who have thrilled 
with delighted interest over Conybeare, or kept Griffith’s trans- 
lation of Fouard’s Life under their pillows, while others were 
consuming time and energy and mind in reading Hall Caine 
or Mrs. Humphrey Ward. 


One can thoroughly enjoy this book+ only if he has read 
what Dante wrote at Ravenna. Otherwise go read Dante and 
return to read Miss Phillimore, for her book, being rather a 
description of the influences surrounding him and the effect of 
his writings, can be read intelligently only by lovers of Dante 
—and do not imagine yourself one if you have not studied him. 

How sorry we: are—we lovers of Dante who never have 
seen Ravenna—that this lady, inspired “by frequent ‘visits to 
the Romagna and Ravenna,” did not reproduce her experience 
for the poor untravelled. When one thinks of those scenes 
from Ravenna and its environs pictured in the Divina Comme- 
dia, one wishes the four pages devoted by Miss Phillimore to 
that city had been forty. How much had we gained in rich- 


* Notes on St. Paul: Corinthians, Galatians, Romans. _ By’ Joseph Rickaby, S.J.’. Lon- 
don: Burns & Oates; Benziger Brothers, American Agents. : 
+ Dante at Ravenna; AStudy. By Catherine Mary Phillimore. London : ‘Elliott Stock. 
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ness of thought and vividness of imagination had the writer 
catered to the poor stay-at-homes, who admire the Florentine, 
though they have never knelt at his shrine! 

Chapter the fourth we thank Miss Phillimore for having 
written. Our fellow-pupils of five centuries ago, Guido, Novello, 
Giotto, [the Archbishop Rainaldo—for fellow-pupils of ours were 
they if they hung on the lips of Alighieri—are brought a little 
closer to us for having read these lines, and Gemma, “the silent 
wife” of Dante! Would that the writer could have told us 
more about her. Was she really a scold, as Boccaccio brutally 
intimates ?—after the poor lady was dead, too. There must 
have been something good about her, if we have to resort for 
proof to that solitary incident of pitying glances directed from 
her window to the poet sorrowing for his lost Beatrice. Why 
did Boccaccio ever say so unkind a thing when her contempo- 
raries uttered no word in denial of her gentle amiability? True, 
Dante never spoke of her, beyond the bare mention in Vita 
Nuova of her kind pity. And the fact that he puts one of her 
relations in Paradise is not significant of favor, for we know he 
was strictly impartial. 

Many of the notes on Dante, as a teacher of rhetoric, are 
almost too learned for lay-folk; still all of that chapter is 
both interesting and fruitful, for it helps to a more faithful and 
complete insight into Dante’s literary ideals. 

The description of Dante’s burial and tomb forms a tale of in- 
tensest interest, and we should have welcomed several more en- 
gravings of the sarcophagus; but when the book is finished, 
though our hunger is not appeased, we’ wish the least possible 
reserve added to our grateful acknowledgment of Miss Philli- 
more’s labors. 

Just a word more. If she had used Longfellow’s translation, 
instead of Cary’s, would it not please the many better? Let 
us lay contention about appreciation and scholarship aside. It 
is poetry we want, and surely no one has justified Dante so 
beautifully as our own Longfellow. 


What Condé B. Pallen publishes is worthy of careful con- 
sideration, and this even apart from what he says or how he 
says it. He is a thoughtful man, a painstaking student, and 
what his mind grasps it takes hold of thoroughly. Even if one 
differs from him in his judgment of men and things, one may 
know that his opinions are based on some good reasons, and 
he, if asked, can give an account of the judgment he has de- 

VOL, LXVII.—45 
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liberately come to. His mind is broad and synthetic in its 
views, and while it is far-reaching in its grasp, it has the special 
faculty of bringing correlated elements to a focus and establish- 
ing their relationship. 

His latest work, Epochs of Literature,* gives him a good 
field to display the synthetic qualities of his mind. As one 
traverses a country, if he would get the best view of it, he must 
mount the hill-ttop and see away into the distance. He then 
can see the trend of the rivers, the striking figures of the 
landscape, and the relative heights of the mountains. So, too, 
if one would take in his purview an epoch of literature, he must 
take his stand with the authors who tower head and shoulders 
above the rest, and from this vantage point look out over the 
period. Any great author is but a product of his times. He 
does not rise out of the dull, flat level, like the peak of Tene- 
riffe, alone and solitary in his greatness, but he is the product 
of a general movement that has lifted others up about him. A 
philosophy of literature will discuss the relative standing of the 
many authors of a group. 


Kassandra Vivaria, a writer of unknown name in the fiction 
field, has sent out for summer readers a_psycho-religious 
novel+ with a most evident purpose.: Her heroine is an “ ex- 
pansive” girl with a strong attrait to the mystical life. She 
tries the ordinary every-day sort of a convent where God is 
served and his work done, but that sort of bondage would not 
suit her soaring spirit. No pent-up convent walls could con- 
strain her powers, so she plumes her wings and flies away, against 
restraining influences of an Italian director and other advisers. 
There is a love affair, to be sure, but by a convulsive effort she 
lands back in the cloister, only to be led away again. 

While we are not willing to be considered to have nothing 
but universal condemnation for Vza Lucis—there may be points 
of merit in it—still we are glad to take advantage of this op- 
portunity to say some things which have been storing them- 
selves away awaiting an opportune moment for expression. 

Recently it has been terribly the style—the thing among 
novel-writers to create a certain fascinating type of woman as 
their heroine and endow her with as bizarre and as unconven- 
tional ways of thought and speech and action as is possible. 
In ordinary every-day life we would have no other description 
for such a type of girl than to call her simply “a wild thing.” 


* Epochs of Literature. By Condé B. Pallen, Ph.D., LL.D., author of Zhe Philosophy 
of Literature, New Rubédtydt, etc. St. Louis, Mo.: Herder. 
+Via Lucis. By Kassandra Vivaria. New York : George H. Richmond. 
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In their interpretation, though, of “a wild thing,” as applied to 
a woman, their intention has been very far from painting some- 
thing with dishevelled hair and glistening teeth, but some- 
how their imagination has gotten the better of the intention 
in most cases, and their approach to a creation of this latter 
description has at moments been not a little startling and 
altogether repulsive. And, strange to say, this wild-thing species 
has not been born of the recent emanations of the decadents, 
but has been found in its native jungle in the up-to-date and 
so-called religious novel. Hall Caine caught a “wild thing” 
and brought her chained before us from out of the gruesome and 
depressing scenes of low down London life. Mrs. Humphrey 
Ward recently captured another disporting on the open, sunny 
heaths of Bannisdale, and this author with an unfamiliar name 
has recently produced a specimen which for unconquerable, untam- 
able savagery makes the other two seem like purring kittens. 
This kind of thing is getting altogether too unbearable on 
the part of authors who have won their way to public cog- 
nizance by genuine talent and who claim the public’s notice of 
their books. Why, in the name of very common sense, must each 
one thrust- upon us the abnormal type of a feminine nature 
which has been deprived of the wholesome restraining influence 
of a mother’s bringing up? and why must each one have the 
same bewildering color of hair as all the others, and be 
launched out upon the world, not only with such a seductive 
charm but with a heart full of latent passions sufficient for 
ten men of ordinary character? If there were not something 
so thoroughly pernicious, harmful, and even immoral in pro- 
ducing this type of woman in such days as these, with their 
overflow of false theories, false aspirations,.and abnormal 
developments of individual fancies, one might not feel obliged 
to take it seriously and would be justified in treating it all 
with as much ridicule as he could lay his tongue to. But un- 
fortunately these creatures, or creations, have left their native 
element, are introduced into the very citadels of our sacred 
creeds and revered traditions, and are let go prowling around 
at their own sweet will, scratching, tearing, devouring, or, when 
they can do no mose, simply barking at what they cannot con- 
quer. Truly, it is not difficult to believe the statement of bi- 
ologists, that woman is nearer the animal creation than man, and 
later perfected than he into the human being through the pro- 
cesses of evolution, when one reads the delineation of feminine 
character this modern style of novel-writing is putting before 
us as the type of the New Woman. 
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Sonnets on the Sonnet* is an extraordinary little volume. At 
first glance it struck us as likely to prove unconscionably stupid 
to ordinary readers, and to appeal only to that limited class who 
are capable of getting almost equal enjoyment out of the artistic 
beauty of a fresco and the mechanical beauty of the contrivances 
which make it possible to execute it at an immense height. 

This is not the case. While some of these sonnets, like 
Bishop Fitzgerald’s, are mere humorous bits of pattern-work, 
several, even in that section of the volume devoted purely to 
the mechanism of the sonnet, have real poetic merit. The vol- 
ume leads off with the famous sonnets on sonnet-mechanism 
by Lope de Vega and Hurtado de Mendoza. One hundred 
and twenty-four out of the whole collection are by English, 
Irish, or American authors. France contributes twenty-three, 
Germany five, Italy three, and Spain only the two mentioned. 
Messrs. R. Watson Gilder, Antony Morehead, and S. V. Cole, 
with Mrs. Julia C. R. Dorr, Mrs. Harriet Robinson, and Miss 
Edith Thomas, represent American authors. Mr. Gilder’s con- 
tribution is his exquisite tribute to “H. H.” No work in the 
book is finer than that in Mrs. Dorr’s two sonnets, “ To a Critic” 
and “ To a Poet.” 

“Tt hath a subtile music, strangely sweet, 
Yet all unmeet for dance or roundelay, 
Or idle love that fadeth like a flower. 
It is the voice of hearts that strongly beat, 
The cry of souls that grandly love and pray, 
The trumpet-peal that thrills the battle-hour!” 

It is difficult not to quote many delightfully epigrammatic 
lines, even though we are forcibly told in the appendix that a 
sonnet should have nothing of the epigram about it. Every 
one knows Rossetti’s 

“A sonnet is a moment’s monument.” 


But here are half a dozen definitions almost as sure to cling 
in one’s memory : 
“ A sonnet should be like the cygnet’s cruise 
On polished waters.” —Edith Thomas. 
“ A sonnet is the body of a thought.” 
—Frederick C. Kalbe, DD. 
“The sonnet is a fruit which long hath slept 
And ripened on life’s sun-warmed orchard-wall.” 
—John Addington Symonds. 


* Sonnets on the Sonnet: An Anthology. Compiled by the Rev. Matthew Russell, S.J. 
London and New York : Longmans, Green & Co. 
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“ The sonnet is a diamond flashing round 
From every facet true, rare-colored lights.” 
—Edward Burrough Brownlow. 


“A sonnet should be like a dew-drop, round, 


Full-orbed, and lucid.” —Alice F. Barry. 
“ Brief but most full art thou, 
O little song.” —Charlotte G. O’Brien. 


By some curious freak of carelessness, the sonnet ascribed 
on page 73 to Dr. Kalbe is printed on page 16 as anonymous! 

Part IV. of the book, under the title of “The Sonnet’s 
latest Votaries,”’ contains thirty “sonnets on the sonnet” writ- 
ten ‘to order,” expressly for this volume. 

Part V. will be useful to students as furnishing examples, 
which easily fix themselves in the mind, of the rondeau, villa- 
nelle, and other forms of verse allied in structure to the sonnet, 
as well as onomatopoetic specimens of the various classical 
metres, while an appendix furnishes a sort of encyclopedia of 
the sonnet by very high authorities. 


A book well worthy our careful study has just appeared from 
the clever author of Mooted Questions of History.* What we 
like best of all in the new publication is its thoroughly legal 
tone. Dealing with several topics of vital moment and intensest 
interest, the writer briefly summarizes the general principles of 
law thereto applying and cites a few cases and decisions in 
point. But earnest and enthusiastic Catholic as he is, Mr. Des- 
mond’s words might well be those of one vested in ermine. 
Clear, incisive, of resistless simplicity, he contrives without even 
an appearance of argument to leave the Catholic attitude of 
mind justified both by reason and authority. 

The book will be of interest to all thoughtful people, and 
clarify the ideas of many intelligent Catholics and non-Catholics 
who have never before had the opportunity to find such de- 
lightfully brief and clear summaries of the status of questions 
like Laws against Blasphemy, State Chaplains, Benefit of Clergy, 
Right of Sanctuary, Seal of the Confessional, Requests to Char- 
ity, Parental Rights, etc. The section on Bible Reading in 
Public Schools is delicious, and the appendix of quotation from 
a plea made by the writer before the Supreme ,Court of Wis- 
consin as irresistible as it is concise and dispassionate. 

The topics treated are not discussed at length, but rather 
lightly touched upon, of course, and the law of this country 


* The Church and the Law. By Humphrey J. Desmond. Chicago: Callaghan & Co, 
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is the only legislation considered. Careful study of the book 
would furnish matter for thoughtful discussion of the general 
trend and character of our legislation as regards religion, and 
Mr. Desmond’s book, small as it is, seems to afford a telling 
index of our national cast of mind. 


The scores of volumes, monographs, and essays that can 
be classed under the title of Cabot literature leave a good 
many perplexing questions still unsettled. Necessarily some of 
them will remain in dispute, but for a better understanding of 
the points at issue and for establishing a basis of definite judg- 
ment, nothing is more essential than odjective presentation of 
the evidence at hand. Here, as in the customary controver- 
sies, most contributions are ex parte, and we are thankful that 
the writer of number three in the “ Builders of Greater Britain” 
series has chosen for his work* the deeds and character of the 
two Cabots, and has made it his aim to place before the reader 
an accurate collection of the testimony available at first hand. 

These two Italians, players of so striking a ré/e in the mod- 
ern expansion of European empire, have had rather variable 
fortune in the pages of history, as in their voyages of discovery. 
John Cabot, the elder, has been raised to higher fame by the 
researches of modern savants. With the son’s reputation it has 
happened quite otherwise. Undoubtedly his life was not al- 
together a noble one, and his dealings were sometimes ques- 
tionable, or rather outright dishonorable. Still Mr. Beazley, 
with perfect reason, dissents from the extreme view taken by 
M. Harrisse in his history of John Cabot and his son. 

The large proportion of citations from letters and contem- 
porary records indicates at what immense pains Mr. Beazley 
must have been in preparing this delightful book for the pub- 
lic. When details are uncertain he so states, and presents the 
evidence uncolored for the student’s perusal. Thus, in regard 
to the diverse and perplexing accounts of the first voyage, he 
candidly admits that he can but sift the evidence and leave 
us to form our own judgment as to the importance of Sebas- 
tian's ré/e on that trip, the number of ships, the exact course 
and duration of the voyage, and the identity of the land dis- 
covered. 

The story.of the Venetian Intrigue is a strong comment on 
the quibbling and duplicity of the person whom the older 
writers, even in this century, lauded extravagantly as a man 


* John and Sebastian Cabot. By C. Raymond Beazley, M.A., F.R.G.S. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. 
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of heroic mould, noble in character and pure of motive. Still, 
none can deny his ability—the admiration of Peter Martyr and 
the confidence of Spanish and English politicians, as well as of 
the Council of Ten, must certainly place his accomplishments 
beyond reach of cavil. Dishonest as he sometimes was, play- 
ing upon credulity and ambition as he occasionally did, he 
nevertheless stands out—even beside the nobler proportions of 
his father—as a man of science and achievement, whose life 
has left its imprint on the pages of history. 


An excellent little So/dier’s Manual* has been issued by the 
Californian C. T. S., for circulation in the army. It is especially 
compiled for the use of soldiers, and while full enough to serve 
as a convenient pocket prayer-book for the well instructed 
Catholic, it contains very complete and pithy chapters on the 
duties of a Christian soldier, on prayer, the nature and ceremon- 
ies of the Holy Mass, indulgences, sacramentals, etc., and will 
serve excellently for the use of inquirers into Catholic belief. 

The practical lessons scattered through the book are pointed 
and not “preachy.” For instance: 

“The Christian soldier should be brave in the face of 
danger, and should be willing to endure all things rather than 
shirk his duty to God and man. . . . He should be straight 
in mind as well as in body, and clean in thought and word 
and deed.” 

The instructions as to preparation for a battle, and the care 
of the soldier’s own soul or those of his comrades when sick or 
wounded, are very detailed. Some of the questions given in 
the examen of conscience will probably be surprising to the 
Protestant soldier who picks up his neighbor’s manual, as, ‘‘ Do 
you seriously try to acquire the knowledge and experience 
necessary for you to fulfil the duties of your rank? Do you 
shirk work? Are you wasteful of government property?” 


It is interesting to notice the multiplication of smaller books 
of devotion and practical instruction, adapted to the needs of 
plain people who have very little time to read and very much 
less inclination to pore over the more complete volumes of theo- 
logy, whether dogmatic or ascetic. The English Catholic press 
is far ahead of us in this regard. The Catholic Truth Society 
has undertaken the work as its special province, and its success 
in accomplishing what it has undertaken is enviable the world 


* The Soldier’s Manual. San Francisco: Catholic Truth Society. 
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over. But there is lacking in most of its publications, anyhow 
when they get to this side, on account of the tariff exactions 
and the ocean freights, the element of cheapness, which is a 
necessary quality if these publications would be placed with 
the people for whom they are principally written. What char- 
acterizes “things printed” in these days, is not so much the 
literary quality or the beauty of mechanical detail in their typo- 
graphy, or even the successful marketing of books, but the 
amount of literature one can get for the lowest price. The 
“ bargain-counter” principle in book-making must be acknowl- 
edged in the publisher’s art, though much we may dislike it, and 
however so much it may antagonize our sense of the fitness of 
things. The people buy: what they can get for the least money, 
and if they cannot get something for little money they will not 
buy at all. In fostering the missionary work through the press, 
to shut one’s eyes to this fact is to deliberately cut off an avenue 
of usefulness, and not to avail one’s self of the popular tendency 
for cheap books, by putting Catholic truth and Catholic devo- 
tion in a handy, popular, and withal attractive form, is to be 
unmindful of a great opportunity. 

Father Buckler has condensed into less than fifty pages a 
good deal of spiritual instruction for working men and women, 
under the title of A Good Practical Catholic,* and Cardinal 
Vaughan says in a prefatory letter that “it will promote true 
religion and piety, by presenting in a simple and compendious 
form to the mind the great doctrinal and moral truths upon 
which religion and piety are based.” 


i — 


’ 


1.—SCHEEBEN’S “‘ DOGMATIK ” IN ENGLISH.+ 

The second volume of the Manual of Catholic Theology is an 
accurate and careful English adaptation of the German Dog- 
matitk of Scheeben, and it is far more valuable than the poor 
and incomplete French translation we already possessed. Schee- 
ben’s book is one of the most learned and erudite theological 
manuals of our times. Cardinal d’Annibale has well said that 
we have been pestered with a farrago manualium that added 
little or nothing to the sum of true Catholic science. 

Original and suggestive in matter, positive and scholastic in 


* 4 Good Practical Catholic: A Spiritual Instruction to Working Men and Women. By 
Father H. Reginald Buckler, O.P. London: Burns & Oates; New York : Benziger Brothers. 
+A Manual of Catholic Theology. Based on Scheeben'’s Dogmatih. By Joseph 
Wilhelm, D.D., Ph.D., and Thomas B. Scannell, B.D. Vol. ii. New York: Benziger Bros. 
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form, it will undoubtedly in its new English dress appeal to the 
cultivated layman—Catholic or non-Catholic—to whom very 
often the treasures of Catholic theology are hidden beneath the 
veil of an unknown language. 

The present volume treats of The Fall, Redemption, Grace, 
the Church and the Sacraments, and the Last Things. The 
problems dealt with in the volume are therefore those that 
Protestantism has tried to solve in a way different from that of 
the primitive Church, and in a manner alien from the spirit of 
Scripture and tradition. The idea of sin, actual and original, 
the work of the Redeemer, the prerogatives and office of Mary 
the Mother of Christ, the doctrines of grace, justification and 
predestination, the constitution of the church, the sacraments— 
all these are touched on, as briefly, it is true, as needs be in 
a compendium of theology, yet clearly and accurately, so as to 
leave no doubt as to the Catholic position, and answer the chief 
objections of the latest opponents of Catholic teaching. 

The value of a compendium is its presentation in accurate 
language of the very gist of Catholic belief. There is no one 
in these days of voluminous and indiscriminate statements, origi- 
nating in untrained reasoning and unscholarly thinking, who | 
will not feel grateful for the possession of a manual which can 
be relied on as an exact and faithful mirror of what the church 
teaches. The volume under consideration furnishes us with all 
that we may desire in this regard. The statement of the 
rationale of the Devotion to the Sacred Heart is made in a 
few lines, and yet it says the last word necessary to a. thorough 
grasp of the sense of the devotion. Such questions as the 
Temptation of Christ—how, as God possessing the Beatific 
Vision, he could undergo a temptation that was anything more 
than a dramatic posing on the part of Satan, or how the will of 
Christ could be really free while “ He and the Father were one” 
—come in for a scientific discussion and settlement. The great 
problem of the universality of salvation and the practical con- 
sideration of the fact that there have been and are so many 
to whom the knowledge of the truth has not come are happi- 
ly reconciled. So, too, the questions of justification by faith 
and the mistaken doctrines of grace, launched so vigorously by 
the first Reformers and still held by the more simple of their 
followers, get their adequate consideration. The teaching con- 
cerning “ baptism of desire” is shown to be not a modern make- 
shift to explain away a difficult state of affairs, but a traditional 
teaching of the Fathers back to the earliest times. 
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Just these few hints of the value and present purpose of 
the questions treated will develop an interest in the volumes 
and materially assist in their circulation. 


2.—THE REACTION FROM SCIENCE,* 


Father Madden has proven his ability to say good things 
in a new and original way by his previous effort in the book. 
making line. For this reason we are glad to see his name 
appended to another book. While we find fault with the title 
of this second effort, we are able to say none but words of 
commendation of the matter. The return of scientific men to 
religious standards is not “the reaction from science,” but the 
reaction of science itself from the outer darkness of materialism 
and agnosticism. It is scientific men who are hanging out the 
flag of distress, because without a God acknowledged and 
known in their system of instruction, there is no proper cor- 
relation of forces, nor is there any systematic co-ordination of 
principles. To place God as the First Cause and as the Last 
End in a system of philosophy is to harmonize all the ele- 
ments. 

This generation will suffer to some extent from the flood of 
irreligion that has devastated the intellectual world, but the 
evidences are not wanting in almost every department of the 
educational world that the flood is subsiding, and the laws of 
nature and nature’s God are able to establish themselves; with 
the subsidence of the flood of agnosticism will come a revival 
of the spirit of faith. Religion better understood, more fully 
reasoned out, stripped of the trappings of silly superstition, will 
regain its ascendency over the mind again. Balfour’s Founda- 
tions of Belief produced a decided stir in the intellectual world 
not so much because it antagonized the so-called scientific 
method, as it was because its statements awakened a sympa- 
thetic echo in the hearts of many. We think that for this 
latter reason Father Madden’s Reaction from Science will be 
gladly accepted as an interesting statement of an intellectual 
movement into which the best minds are throwing themselves. 


* The Reaction from Science. By Rev. W. J. Madden, author of Disunton and Reunion, 
Published by the author. Modesto, Cal. 






















































THERE is some hope now for the renovation of 
Spain. It is necessary now and then to prune a 
tree in order to develop its strength of trunk. 
‘fee a hundred years or more Spain has been top-heavy. 
She has been plagued by a greedy officialdom. Her colonies 
were but feeding-grounds for a rapacious aristocracy, with the 
result that the resources of the colonies were drained and 
neither the people at home nor abroad were benefited, but the 
pockets of fast-living officials in civil and in military life. 


> 
> 





It is said that among this class of officials Free-Masonry is 
rampant, and is about the only great bond of union. It was 
deemed necessary for perpetuation of this class that Cuba and 
the Philippines be preserved an integral part of the colonial 
empire. Hence the lodges, rather than let them go, precipitated 
a war as the only hope of retaining possession. 


+ 
> 





If Spain were the real Catholic country she is represented 
to be, the Church would have had her way.. As she always 
stands for peace, war would have been averted and a peaceful 
restoration of rights to the people have been brought about. 


- 
> 





We have not seen in warfare, ancient or modern, what ap- 
pears to be such a merciless castigation, seemingly given by the 
hand of some superhuman power, as that received by the Cervera 
squadron down the sixty miles of Cuban coast on Sunday morn- 
ing, July ro. ; 


> 
> 


With the lopping-off of the last of the colonies Spain may 
turn her attention to internal improvements, develop her rich 
resources, stir up internal commerce, and awaken commercial 
rivalry. We may then hope for the New Spain which will re- 
gain her lost footing among European nations. 
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THE COLUMBIAN READING UNION. 


HE reception which the Reading Circle Union of Philadelphia tenders to 
Archbishop Ryan annually is to this organization what commencements 
are to other educational institutions. The scene presented at Horticultural Hall 
on the evening of June 15 carried out this idea fully. The beautiful hall was 
crowded to its utmost capacity with an audience in which the fair sex overwhelm- 
ingly predominated. As is the custom at these reunions, each circle had its 
own section and its members wore distinctive colors. The arrival of the arch- 
bishop was greeted with a salute from waving handkerchiefs, the owners of 
which remained standing until his grace took the seat of honor on the plat- 
form. Then the exercises began with the singing of Abt’s “Ave Maria” by 
a well-trained chorus. The friends of the Reading Circle have come to know 
Rev. James F. Loughlin, D.D., the indefatigable director of the movement, as 
an interpreter of “ Enoch Arden” and of Dante, but they were scarcely pre- 
pared forthe new ré/e which he assumed on this occasion as leader of the 
chorus. With a roll of music in his hand as a baton, he beat time while the 
vocalists sang. The solo parts of the “Ave Maria” were sung by Miss Mary 
Agnes Burns. Miss Josephine Baumann played all the accompaniments. 

Miss Kate C. McMenamin’s annual report was brief but pointed. She began 
by welcoming the guests and compared them to the planets whose motto, like 
that of the circles, is “God gives us light.’’ Speaking of the Champlain Summer- 
School, she said Philadelphia had given it its first president, its first flag, and its 
first cottage. After songs, Miss Mary C. Clare read her annual report as secre 
tary, showing that at the end of the fourth year of the union it has 23 circles, an 
increase of two, with an increased membership of €0, making a total of over 600 
members. Each circle is at liberty to select its own line of study, resulting in an 
interesting variety. The courses pursued during the past year covered history, 
biography, Christian doctrine, poetry, political and social economy, and other 
branches. References‘ were made to the union lectures by Rev. Dr. Loughlin 
and those of others under the auspices of individual circles. Several pleasing 
selections were then rendered by the Chrysostom Mandolin Club. 

Rev. Michael J. Lavelle, of New York, president of the Champlain Summer- 
School, was called upon for an address, in the course of which he said that it was 
too hot to talk and too late, and it would be well to take the advice given him on 
one occasion when he asked an audience what he should talk about, and a small 
boy answered “about a minute.” The warmth of the evening, he said, was only 
typical of the affection existing between New York and Philadelphia, and be- 
tween Philadelphia and the Summer-School. With the customary modesty of 
the people of the Quaker City the reports of the officers had told of the work of 
the union. There is no question that the Summer-School owes much to Philadel- 
phia. The priests and people of Philadelphia helped the school when it was 
small and young and did very much towards bringing it to its present condition 
of prosperity. Not only did they build the first cottage, but they were the cause 
of the second being built. ‘“ Dr. Loughlin,” continued the speaker, “* said J should 
see that New York built a cottage. Said I,‘ We have no money.’ ‘ Neither had 
we,’ said he ; ‘ put yourself in a hole; they will have to pull you out.’ So I did, 
and the people saw my heels sticking out and pulled me out—not all the way, 
but I have great hopes before long of being again on terra firma.” 
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Archbishop Ryan was then introduced. He said that he was delighted by 
the scene, which was an evidence, as was the secretary’s report, of the work done 
during the past year. It may seem strange at first that this organization should 
be called the Catholic Reading Circle Union. What connection is there between 
any denomination and literary work? There is more connection than one might 
see at first. Woman was degraded and is now degraded in non-Christian lands. 
Here he related an anecdote of a conversation between an abbé and a Chinese 
convert, who was amazed to learn that women had souls, and was going to hurry 
home to tell his wife. In parts of Ghina women are not permitted to pray. The 
men do all the praying, contrary to what is too often the case in other lands. 
The pagan theory is that if women were permitted to pray it would put them on 
an equality with man. The Chinaman bade the abbé beware and not teach this 
doctrine that women had souls. The women had already found out that they 
had wills, which fact the men also had found out. The teaching of this doctrine 
would cause a revolution in China, and when religious equality would be granted 
then it would lead to social equality. He spoke of how social equality had fol- 
lowed religious equality, and finally how men had discovered woman’s intel- 
lectual equality. On some lines she is inteilectually his superior, though in 
others inferior, but on the whole she is his equal. He concluded by congratu- 
lating them on the thoroughness of their work, and urged them to continue 
zealous and devoted and to be regular in their attendance. 

At the conclusion of the archbishop’s address refreshments were served in 
the foyer. Among the priests present were: Revs. John J. Hickey, Rondout, 
N. Y.; Peter Kelly, Trenton, N.J.; Frederick Medina, O.S.A., Villanova College; 
William Kieran, D.D., Thomas J. Barry, D. A. Morrissey, James P. Turner, 
Walter P. Gough, Francis J. McArdle, James A. Doonan, S.J., Francis Siegfried, 
Henry T. Drumgoole, James J. Smith, B. F. Gallagher, and Joseph V. Sweeney. 

* * ~ 

The Fénelon Reading Circle held its closing reunion for the present season 
of 1897-8 at the Pouch Mansion, the occasion taking the form of a reception to 
Bishop McDonnell, honorary president of the organization. There was a large 
ind representative attendance of members and a number of guests, among the 
latter being the Rev. M. G. Flannery, former director of the circle, and the Rev. 
Sylvester Malone. The Rev. J. P. McGinley, the director, presided. The pro- 
gramme consisted of a musicale, supplemented by the president’s report of the 
year’s work and a brief address by the bishop. The report of the year was read 
by the president, Miss Leonora F. Shea. She reviewed the work accomplished 
by the active members in the study course, which dealt with church history, liter- 
ature, and art at the beginning of the fourteenth century. Several interesting, 
comprehensive papers bearing upon the history and folk of that period were pre- 
pared and read before the circle by various members during the year. The mem- 
bers found the course so interesting that it was decided to continue it next year. 
At the monthly social meetings the following were the lecturers: Walter Lecky, 
the Rev. William Livingston, Dr. Maurice F. Egan, the Rev. C. W. Currier, and 
Professor Goodyear. The Rev. Edward W. McCarty and John W. Haaren were 
the speakers at the Mitchell memorial meeting, held on May 3. During the year 
the active members’ roll was increased by fifteen, ten of whom are on the wait- 
ing list, and the associate ranks were increased from 264 to 315, making a total 
addition of 66 members. The president closed her report with an expression of 
thanks to the bishop, and to the director for his assistance. On the conclusion of 
the programme Bishop McDonnell spoke briefly. He congratulated the circle on 
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its showing and paid a tribute to the earnest work of Father Flannery, who was 
director for five years, and to Father McGinley, who assumed control last fall. 
He spoke in words of approval of the study course and advised special attention 
to Dante during the next season, and concluded by stating that he desired the 
Fénelon to be a model for Reading Circles. A reception followed, during which 
scores of people were presented to Bishop McDonnell. The reunion concluded 
with the serving of refreshments. 
oa a * 

The closing meeting for the season of the Hewit Reading Circle was held at 
the home of Miss Mary E. Colby, on Fifth Street, Williamsbridge, N. Y. 

The meeting opened with a quotation from each member, several of which 
referred to music; the subject of the programme was Music and Musicians. 
Notwithstanding the rain-storm, there were nineteen of the twenty members in 
attendance, when the meeting was called to order by the president. 

The first number on the programme was the Palestrina Myth, from the pen 
of Rev. Alfred Young, C.S.P., read by Miss Dooley ; the second number was a 
biographical sketch of Mozart, and a review of his works, read by Mr. Dooley ; 
the third number was a paper on the Harp and Irish Music, by Miss Caroline 
Colby; the fourth number was The Raven, read by Mr. Edwin Pilsbury; the last 
number was a magazine article entitled The Great German Musicians, from 
Bach to Wagner, read by Miss Colby. 

At the close of the meeting a vote of thanks was tendered to the president, 
Miss Colby. After the meeting there was vocal and instrumental music by 
several of the members; refreshments were then served, after which all joined 
hands to sing Old Lang Syne. Many regret that the meetings are at an end 
and all are desirous of reuniting in September to continue the work. 

* * * 

The Reading Circle Convention, held at the Opera House, Malone, N. Y., 
June 9, 10, 11, has been widely discussed. Some of the papers presented show a 
high order of merit, and deal with vital questions relating to mental development. 
Much attention was given to the welfare of country children, who have abundant 
opportunities for reading during the long winter evenings. Another advantage 
in their favor is that they are protected from many of the distractions of city life. 
Rev. W. Rossiter presided at the opening meeting, and introduced the Right 
Rev. H. Gabriels, D.D., Bishop of Ogdensburg. He traced the development of 
communication among men from its earliest forms through speech and letter- 
writing down to the invention of the printing-press by the Catholics, Faust and 
Gutenberg, in the fifteenth century. He spoke with appreciation of the work of 
the Reading Circles of his diocese and gave the Wadhams Reading Circle, of Ma- 
lone, the credit of inaugurating the movement to bring about aconvention of them 
and a permanent organization. 

Rev. M. W. Holland, of Port Henry, N. Y., took for a text Acts viii. 30 and 
31: “ And Philip ran thither to him and heard him read the prophet Isaias, and 
said: Understandest thou what thou readest? And he said, How can I except 
some man should guide me?” The speaker, after picturing the growth and ad- 
vance of good literature, dwelt also with less pleasure upon the vast amount of 
worthless and pernicious matter which in our day and country is poured forth by 
numberless printing-presses, and comes in the way of all men and women, and 
particularly the young. What was the remedy? Some would say, “ Leave it all 
to individual judgment”; others, “‘ Let the state regulate it.” But neither of 
these solutions could be accepted by the speaker, though the state might to some 
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extent assist in eradicating the most vile prints. But there should be a steward 
of books and good reading, and that steward should be the church. It was pre- 
sumptuous for one to claim that any man wascompetent to say what books were 
good or bad, just as presumptuous and vain as it would be for a layman toenter a 
pharmacy and to dispute that the educated pharmacist was better qualified than 
he to decide upon the effects of a thousand drugs, some deadly poisons. This 
illustration was carried to considerable length and with good effect. 

The next speaker was Mr. Charles A. Burke, who represented the Wadhams 
Reading Circle. After a few well-chosen words relative to the reasons for call- 
ing this convention, the work to be done, the results it was hoped might be 
reached, Mr. Burke nominated as chairman for the convention Rev. M. W. 
Holland. Mr. Burke presented the chairman with a neat gavel trimmed with 
Wadhams Reading Circle colors, purple and white, and informed the conven- 
tion that the gavel was made for the occasion by one of the youngest members 
of the Reading Circle, William Eugene Kelly. 

The chairman said that as the object of the convention had already been 
stated, they would immediately proceed to the business of organization. In a 
brief time motions were made, seconded, and adopted, and committees appointed 
on constitution and by-laws and nominations of officers. 

Next came the consideration of the subject of Reading Circles. Rev. 
Richard F. Pierce, of Colton, N. Y., gave the opening talk on this subject. He 
first dwelt upon the importance of Reading Circles in this part of the country 
and alluded to the fact that all people read. They are anxious to read; they do 
read whatever they can find. The Reading Circle could and does aid in the 
selection of good reading. It guides, leads, discriminates, and advises as to the 
nature of the reading. He said that, judging from his observations running 
through many years, he believed that people read newspapers more than any 
other form of the printed word; that next came cheap, worthless novels; then 
clean books, such as are found in libraries connected with schools and institu- 
tions, and that last in quantity read were religious and historical works. He 
argued from this condition of affairs that the importance of Reading Circles 
was great, that the Reading Circles would foster a liking for and aid in provid- 
ing good literature. He hoped that the Reading Circles would help to increase 
the attendance at the next session of the Champlain Summer-School. 

Practical methods of organizing a circle in every parish in the diocese were 
presented and ways and means of sustaining interest suggested. Co-operation 
is Christian and progressive. Select officers and formulate a simple order of ex- 
ercises. Don’t kill the new-born child with rules and refreshments. Let the 
work be neither too serious nor too light; mingle the agreeable with the 
useful. Have a reception once in awhile, but not all the while. Do not try to 
do everything the first season, but strive to be the leaven that will permeate the 
whole mass in time. He gave as one means to keep a circle going-to have a 
convention every year, and to make that convention an event intellectually and 
socially, 

Mrs. B. Ellen Burke opened the discussion by suggesting that questions be 
asked by those intending to establish Reading Circles, and that suggestions be 
made by those belonging to Reading Circles now. Very Rev. J. H. O’Rourke, 
of Lowville, urged the establishment of Reading Circles in. every parish in the 
diocese. He dwelt upon the need of such work, and hoped that at the convention 
next year every parish would be represented by a delegate from a well-estab- 

hed circle, Rev. J. P. Murphy was emphatic in saying that there should be a 
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Reading Circle in every parish, that they must be had in order for the people to 
keep abreast of the times. Mrs. Jere Coughlin, of Watertown, spoke feelingly 
about the good she had known to be done by Reading Circle work. She said 
that with a pastor as leader great progress‘could be made. Mrs. John Kelly, of 
Malone, agreed with Mrs, Coughlin, and said that in the’circle of Malone a large 
measure of its success was due to the encouragement given by the pastor. She 
said that the first year of the existence of the Wadhams Reading Circle the pas- 
tor attended about every meeting. 

The next topic for discussion was Libraries. This was ably handled by 
Rev. P. J. Devlin, of Chateaugay. He dwelt upon the necessity of libraries in 
order to meet the needs of the people, the way in which a library might be 
begun, the manner of giving out the books, the care that should be exercised in 
selecting the books, and the good that libraries had done in parishes where he 
had seen their results. He spoke of the library in his own parish and the great 
good it had done. 

A unique paper from the Sisters of Mercy of Gabriels was read. The paper 
was one of the most valuable contributions to the convention, because, under 
the guise of a library established in an imaginary country village of Northern 
New York, it gave valuable and practical suggestions as to how a Reading Circle 
might utilize a library. The whole spirit of the paper was what might have 
been expected from Sisters of Mercy, intensely altruistic. Self-culture seemed 
to have been forgotten and only culture and uplifting of others considered. The 
lateness of the hour prevented further discussion of the subject of libraries. 

Very Rev. John H. O’Rourke, of Lowville, N. Y., discussed the subject How 
to reach the Country Children. The remarks made by the speaker indicated how 
deeply interested he was in this important work. After: giving reasons why the 
subject of reading for the country children should be given special attention and 
great attention, he gave several practical ways of bringing the reading to the 
children. The circulating library in each school district, controlled by the trus- 
tees of the parish library, was one method; that a certain number of books be 
loaned to each school district, and at stated intervals these books be exchanged. 
He suggested having one or more persons in each locality trying to cultivate the 
taste for good reading, gathering the children on Sunday afternoons and reading 
to them, leading them to discuss what they had read, talking about the charac- 
ters of the people mentioned, etc. Every one ought to have heard this valuable 
discourse. 

After the interesting paper of Miss Sheehan, of Potsdam, there was a dis- 
cussion of the same subject by Jonn Kelly, of Malone, and participated in by 
many priests and laymen. Several ladies contributed their share of suggestions, 
among them being Misses Teresa Kennedy, Minnie Hinds, and Mrs. Burke, of 
Malone. Father Crowley, of Plattsburgh, delighted everybody by a humorous ac- 
count of how Father Holland had organized the Reading Circle at Tupper Lake, 
which that reverend gentleman took with as great good nature as anybody. It 
appeared that Father Holland had formed the conception and done the planning, 
but the assistant priest (Father Crowley), as usually happens, had done all the 
work. 

After a stirring address by the Hon. D. B. Lucey, ex-mayor of Ogdensburg, 
a permanent organization was formed to provide for the extension of the Read- 
ing Circle movement, and to arrange for another convention. 


M. C. M. 





